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CHAPTER L 
THORN VILLA. 


Tronn ViLta was a semi-detached residence, 
eituave in the Brecknock-road. Ib was a pretty 
ewburban dwelling, surrounded by greenery on 
the vhree sides unconnected by bricks and mortar, 
and was in the possession of Mrs. Maunders, an 
officer’s widow, and her two daughters. 

Mrs. Maunders’ means were limited, and 
although she did not feel, after the life she had 
been accustomed to in different military stations, 
that she could exist or, in her own words, bury 
herself in the country, still she could not afford 
to live in the great metropolis itself in the style 
whe had been used to; therefore, after having 





visited almost all the unoccupied houses fn most 
all answering to her require- 

ments, she finally decided on Thorn Villa— 
always be a thorn In your side, 

son, who happened then to be home 
told ; “for no sooner will 
the farniture be arranged, and the girls consider 
themeelves comfortably settled, than you will 
want to be off, and wish you had never seen the 


” 
** It might have been the case twenty years ago, 
Reggy, but I am getting an old woman now, and 
feel { want rest.” 

But Réggy only lavghed, and bet his sister a 
dozen pairs of gloves that before he returned from 
old “ Gib,” two years hence, he should hear they 
were in a new home, 

He lost, however. It waa now three years since 
that wager was laid, and Mrs, Maunders was yet 
abt Thorn Villa, 

The adjacent one, named “ Rose,” perhaps eo 
owing to the fact that the same landlord, owning 
both, and conéidering there was never a rose 





without a thorn, thought it the thing; but there 
was one thing about the former residence that he 
did not think so, and that was, it was the most 
unlucky one he had ever owned, for either the 
tenante never would or could pay the rent, with 
the exception of the last one, who, after the 
second quarter, hanged himeelf in the drawing- 
room, 


Since that time, now fourteen months, when 
our tale commences, [t had remained unoccupied ; 
for the firet two after that fatal occurrence Mr. 
Danstable could get no one to accept the office of 
caretaker, and then a man and his wife filled the 
post, and evidently Intended to keep it as long as 
they lived,no one out of themany whocame to view 
the house evér taking the trouble to return to the 
cffice or communicate with the agent after, until 
Mr. Dunstable’s eyes suddenly became opened to 
their little arrangements, and in an angry mood 
he told them, after having lost the day previous 
what he considered a desirable tenant, to pack up 
and be off. 

It was the end of May, the cruel east winds 
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had passed away, and everywhere was bright sun- 
shine, gentle breezes, and the new fresh green in 
all its varied tints on the budding trees. 

Mrs, Maunders’ looked very pretty, with 
ite raked borders, gay with spring flowers, and 
the morning dew sparkling on smooth, mown 
grass, whilst its neighbour, from which it was 
divided, but by a thin iron railing, was alone 
flourishing in chickweed and nettles, some of 
which even had the audacity with a gaudy dande- 
awe sprout up thelr vulgar heads on the gravel 


“TI do wish that place was let,” sald Cecilia, 
the eldest Miss Maundera, as she, with her sister, 
were taking a matutinal survey of their little 
paradise whilst awaiting their mother’s appearance 
ab the breakfast-table. 

"Not more than I do,” answered Mabel the 
younger, whilst, stooping down, she plucked out 
an offending weed which had dared to nestle under 
the branches of a choice geranium. ‘I declare 
the rubbish is growing this side now!” and she 
was about to carry her clearirg operations a little 
further, when the door of Rose Villa opened, and 
two men, one carrying a spade and the other 
wheeling a barrow, entered the same, 

After this fatiguing exercise the men sat so 
long on nd dgnitinatly fonier s hes work before 
them, an iy jerk u heads every 
now and then in the direction of Mrs. Maunders’ 
tasteful garden, evidently drawing a com) 
between the two, that the girls could not walt to 
see them commence operations before adjourning 
to * ‘breakfast-room, where their mother was 
seated. 

Cecilia was a handsome girl of nineteen, with 
che dark eyes of her dead father, whom she 
cloeely resembled ; whilst Mabel was but a 
renewed cast of his wife, her blue eyes, golden 
hair, and pink-white complexion forming a 
charming contrast to the beauty of her elder 


“ What made you girls go into the front garden 
this morniog!” Mrs, Maundera aaked. . You 
know my dislike to your doing so, and thus 
making yourselves the object of remarka from the 
passers-by on the trams.” , 

** Who cares for their remarks, mamma?” said 
Cissy. ‘ They cerbainly do not interest us, if we 
do them. But what do you think? I do believe 

hat unfortunate villa is leb again.” 

‘Well, if so, I only hope they will be nice 
people this time, for of all t I should enjoy 
the society of a pleasant neighbour, for, after all, 
it is very dull here, with no one but ourselves to 
speak to.” 


And Mrs. Maunders heaved a sigh as her. 


memory flitted back to the days when her rooms 
were gay with military uniforms and atylisbly- 
dressed women, 

** So you have succeeded fn obtaining a tenant 
at last” she said to Mr. Danstable, who 4 few 
hours later arrived on the scene, and just looked 
in, as he told the former, to have a look at the 
kitchen rangs, of which the cook at Thorn Villa 
was ever complaining, 

*T have,” was his reply, ‘and, I hops, a good 
one ; first-class references,’ - 

And then Mr. Dunatable proceeded to inform 
her there was nothing on earth the matter with 
the grate if her servant would ut keep the flues 
clear, and be pulled out a damper, from which 
the sost fell in profusion, concluding with the 
wonder that not only how anyone could. suppose 
an oven would draw like that, he didn’t know, 
but thad the house badn’t been on fire, 

Meanwhile, the refractory and luxuriant growth 
of weeds were being speedily removed from the 
adjoining premises, when his presence being re- 
quired by other workmen who had arrived to 
execute some repairs in the interfor of the house, 
he told Mrs. Maunders she muat excuse him, 

“T auppose they have heard nothing of that 
unfortunate occurrence in the drawing-room?” 
said the latter in a low tone, whilst shaking 
hands. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘* You cee hanging ie a 
much neater process than——’’—and Mr, Dun- 
stable drew bis band figuratively under his chia— 
*'no blood to call forth remarks. And I am eure 
I can trust to you, ma’am,” with a bland smile. 
“Taken on @ seven years’ lease, you see; no 





shooting the moon this time, I'll wager. But, I 
say, this won’b do,” he said, as, pulling out his 
watch, and seeing how late it was, he declared he 
couldn’t stay another moment, 

Tae girls had gone out. for a-walk. It was # 
lovely morning, and Mrs. Maunders, after having 
given her orders respecting dianer, and other 
household arrangements, retired to the drawing- 
room, from the window of which she could not 
only sit and enjoy the beautiful spring sun, and 
inhale ih scent of opening flowers, but have a 
view of the many passing vehicles ccntinually 
going to and fro in the main road. 

Then her thoughts wandered uatil they became 
concentrated on what kind of people they would 
be next door; whether old or young, with sons 
and daughters, or without, ending in a little 
romance conjured up in her own head, which 
might or might not occur between the two fam!- 
lies, in which Oissy and Mabel would take the 
leading characters. 

Thus the time slipped away, and Mrs. Maun- 
ders had no idea how late it was until girlish 
volees aroused her from her reverie, and the 
object of her dream entered the room, 

“Why, you dear mother, you lock half 
asleep |” they said, kissing the elder lady. “ You 
should have been out this lovely morning ; it is 
just like summer !” ; 

** Consequently too hot for me, my child,” was 
the rejoinder ; Mre, Maunders’s greatest aversions 
being heat and exertion ; the former was bearable 
on condition she could lie on the sofa, and lazily 
wear the hours away; but the latter waa 
abominable to her idea when there was no neces- 
ality for it. 

‘' Mr, Danstable has been here, girls,” she con- 
tinued, ‘aud seemed overwhelmed with delight 
at the prospect of having at last obtained a good 
tenant for next door,” 

* Did he aay who they were, mamma }” asked 
Cecilia. 

“ Nothing further than that a lady whose hue- 
band was abroad had taken it, and would take 
possession very shortly, Bat, look here,” she 
said, holding out an open letter, “ here's a letter 
from Reggy, and his r is uder orders for 
England, so he may be at any time.” 

“* Yoa, within the next twelve months,” laughed 
Mabel. ‘ But I am eo glad; it will be so nice to 
Ee eee, Fae Se Richt 


“Tb seoms but yeaterday when he went away,” 
sald Mrs. Manders a : 


“ Yee, and now he is coming back a captain,” 
Cecilia answered, proud of her brother’s advance- 
ment in his profession. “You ought to be very 
happy, mother dear?” 

"So I am, my child,” was the reply; and 
then the conversation again reverted to surwises 
respecting the occupant of Rose Villa, until a 
servant entered to announce that lunch was on 
the table. 





CHAPTER IL 
THE NEW TENART. 


For the next fortnight workmen were busily 
ped Sates which ig tong wel a 

bright and cheerful appearance, t t- 
eaeé ¢ coat of f paint, the door of new 
varnish, whilst the garden, with the exception of 
its bareness of flowers, was neat and trim as 
Mrs, Maunders’s itself, 

“Let "em find their own plants,” was Mr. 
Danstable’s final remark, when he came to 
a last look, to see thab all was in readiness for 
the new tenant, ‘‘ We've cleared away the rnb- 
biahe and; that’s enough for our side of the bar- 

nn.” 
, A few days later two pantechnicon vans drew 
up, aad discharged their valuable contents into 
the care of an old woman, who had been sent to 
the house previously to superintend the arravge- 
ment of the same ; whilst the proceedings, thus 
carried on just under their noses, afforded quite 
a fund of amusement to Cecilia and her sister. 
Bat the climax of their curiosity was not reached 
until whea a furtber time had elapsed, and those 
arrangements completed, a four-wheeled cab 
Grove up one sunny afternoon, and a gentleman 





with a lady and little boy descended from the 
same, 

The former was 8 man of, maybe, thirty, with 
@ pleasing countenance, if not decidedly hand. 
some ; his hair was dark brown, his eyes hazel, 
whilst under bis aquiline nose a tawny mous- 
tache, long and silky, covered his upper lip, 
gtherwise he was closely shaven; his figure tall 
and well-proportioned. 

The lady was of middle height, but not less 
was she favoured with the sane perfect sym- 
metry of form. She was his junior by five years 
or so; her eyes were of the same hazsl hue, 


‘whilst the dazzling fairness of her complexion, 


and the golden tinge on her hair, added much to 
the beauty of which she was possessed. 

She was dressed in deep black, aa also was the 
child whose hand she held. The latter was 
about four years old, with the same brown eyes 
and golden hair visible ia the mother, but with 
the boy it fell in loug ringlets on the black velvet 
of his attire, showing to full advantage beneath 
the Tam-o’-Shanter of the same material, which 
formed his head-dress, 

* Will you call, mamma!” asked Cecilia, after- 
a week had , and she considered the new- 
comers had ample time to settle themselves 
in their abode, 

* Call, my dear, when I don’t evea know thelr 
name! Certainly not,” was the rejoinder. 

So matters stood ; Mrs. Maunders knowing no 
more of her neighbour, and the neighbour know- 


ipg no more of Mrs. Maunders, than if they had 


lived at the opposite poles ; when, one afternoon, 
the latter expecting some friends, the duty of 
dreesing the table for dioner had devolved upon 
Cecilia, 

The rosea were now in full bloom, and for the 
decoration of the former, she, with Mabel, had 
entered the front garden where they grew fo 
great profusion. So intent were they on their 
employment, that, for the time, Rose Villa was 
entirely forgotten, as they continued to add to 
the floral treaeures lying in the basket the 
younger elster carried. 

" Do dive me one, pease?” 

They both turned to whence the childish voice: 
proceeded ; it was the little boy from next door, 
who with wistful eyes had been watching them 
Larges oF aad iron railing, beneath the large eun 
hat which rested_on his golden curls, 

“ Oaly one “ittle one,” he pleaded ; me have 
no purtty roses here,” looked despond- 
ingly on his own barren garden. 

“You shall have two or three, darling, look !”” 
and Cecilia tied them together with a fresh green 
ferp, and gave them to him ; " but you will give- 
me akircs, won’t you?” 

* Yes, and oo too,” said the boy, “for Untle 
says you are purtty, like them ;” first kissing the 
flowers and then pouting bis cherry lips through 
the raile to meet those of Mabel. 

The latter only lavghed on hearing “ Unile’s ” 
opiaion of herself, and then asked the child his 
name. 

“ Horton Mackenzie, but mamma and untle 
talime Bobby, taus untle is Bobby an’ I's like 
him,” with another sniff at the roses. 

* And where is papa?” asked Mabel, delighted 
with the tiny stranger, 

“Oh! a lon’ way away, such a lon’ way,” and 
he stretched out his baby arms as a simile of the 
distance, and doubtless would shortly have dis- 
closed all the family affairs with w he was 
acquainted had not a lady made her appear- 


ance. 

“Oh ! look, mamma, look!” said the child, 
holding the roses to her; whilst bowing to the 
aistere, the former hoped he had not been 
troublesome, Then turning— 

“ Yotl did not ask for these-I hope, Bobby 1” 


she said, 

The boy lowered his head over his treasures, 
fearing they would be taken from him, declariag 
Bobby did. 


* Dear little fellow, don’t be angry with him,” 
sald Cecilia ; ‘‘' weare soglad 
to have the pleasure of knowing you, and 1am 
eure our mother will be delighted ; it seems so 
odd for euch near neighbours to te entire 

s.”’ 


But Mrs. Mackenzie made no reply which 
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through his agency, . 
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goald lead the girle to suppose she desired their 
friendship ; whilst a look of pain passed over her 
heautifal countenance, and a sadness inte her 
hazel eyes, when saying somethiog about her 
brother's expected return, she bade them good 
day, re-entering Rose Villa, followed by her littie 
s0n, 

“A complete snub,” sald Mabel, who felt 
quite humiliated at the way ber overtures of 
criendatip bad been received; and, with her 
sister, was about to re-enter the house, as the 
eacden door adjofiing turned on its hinges, and 
she brother appeared, when corlosity induced 
them to stay a few moments longer. 

He raised his hat, as his eyes fell on the sisters ; 
the face of the younger becoming red as the roses 
tn her hand at the recollection of Bobby’s com- 
munication, 

“A beautiful day, ladies,” ha ventured ; and 
would evidently have éntered into a further con- 
versation than the weather, had not a siga from 
the windew prevented him, when with a halif- 
attered excuse that he was late, he moved on. 

“ What a shame,” said Mabel, as he dieappsared 
withia, “And he seemed so nice, too; what 
made him leave so suddenly ?” 

" Why, didn’t you see Mra, Mackenzie beckoving 
to him from the window?” asked Coecilfa. “I 
wonder why she objects to make friends with 
us, it eeems so extraordinary.” Hut there was 
no time left for them now to do more than e 
in thelr floral treasures, and prepare for the ad- 
vent of their friends, 

But their eyes appeared to own: a p:callar 
fascination for Rose Villa; and when, after 
dinner, they ascended with thelr guests to the 
drawing-room, they could not avoid looking in 
that direction. 

A one-horse brougham was waltiog outside, and 
but a few moments elapsed when they eaw Mre. 
Mackenzis emerge from the former and enter the 
sams;and little Bobby ran down the path to 
‘klas bis hand bo his mother as she drove off. 


eel 


CHAPTER IIL 
THR RETURN, 


Tr was three months now since Mrs. Mac- 
‘enzie had taken up her residence at Rose Villa, 
and the mystery surrounding her was as groat 
As ever, 

Each might the same carriage drove up at the 
same hour, and she was seen to drive off alone, 
not raturning until after twelve o'clock ; whilst 
after the first meeting, the girls saw no more of 
little Bobby, except when he went out, attended 
by his nurse. 

“Who do you think is living next door, 
miss?” asked the housemaid of Thorn Villa, 
one day when she was dressing Mabel’s golden 


“Who? Whatde you mean?” replied that 
young lady. 

“Why, Clara, mies, as uzed to live with your 
ma; she’s been there now close on a fortnight, 
put I never saw her till yesterday.” 

“ And what did she say?” asked Mabel, 

“That she couldn’t make the place out, Mrs, 
‘Mackenzie, it seems, goes out every night about 
half.past seven, and does not return till some- 
times close on one, and then never gors to bed 
ecsrecly; sitting up all night ahd making her 
own breakfast with a epirit lamp, before anyons 
is up in the house.” 

“What nonsenee, Ellen; shes couldn't live 
without sleep. You mustn't believe all Clara 
63) . 


“' Well, no, miss; but Clara says she sleeps 
for = few hours in the = 
kerchief on the handle of her door as a sign 

wa 


hall is her private room. And Clara says ft fe 
a sight, pe littered about, and such a let of 
different wigs, Will you have your 








high on your bead, miss.” And with no furthe: 
allasfon to her former conversation, Ellen cotled 
round the glossy braids according to her mis- 
trees’s directions, 

But, a7 Eiken bad sald, the carriage was wait- 
ing at the entrance to Rose Villa when Mabel 
descended to the drawing room, where Cecilia 
and Mrs, Maunders were already. 

** Yes, there she goee, mamma,” enid the latter, 
looking from the window, and Mabel eaw the 
little biack-robed figure ef Mrs. Mackenzie walk 
down the gravel path. 

Bat thefr attention was soon diverted from 
her farther movements, a servant ab that 
moment entering with a letter for the elder 


y- 

It was from Reggy, and tie girls eagerly 
gathered round their mother to learn ite con- 
tents. 

If was headed Portsmouth, and the writer 
went on to say he should be at Thorn Villa 
almost as soon as they received it. “I am going 
to bring a friend with me, mother dear,” it 
went on, “a right good fellow; | know you 
won't mind. He is ordered home on sick leave. 
We were quertered together at Madras, and when 
he told me of his return to England I persuaded 
him to visit me; for it appears that for some 
reason his family have cut him ; but he has been 
very kind to me, und I have always found him a 

gentlemsn.” 

‘© Shalt we wait dinner, deara, a short time?” 
asked Mre. Maunders, refolding the letter ; and 
her daughterz replying in the sfirmative, direc- 
tlonsa were given that the sams should be put 
back for another hour. 

The allotted time, however, having elapsed, 
and cook becoming impatient, they were about 
to enter the dining-room when a hansom drove 
up from which two gentlemen alighted, and 
ear well-known voice was heard in the 

ve 

“ Well, and how fs the dear old mater?” he 
asked, afier having returned the embrace of 
his sisters, who bad rushed out to meet him, for 
the moment entirely forgettiog his companion, 
The latter, like himeelf, was much browned by 
the Indian sun, and although he was but thirty, 
the lines on his face were marked, uot so much 
from the effects of the cliciate, as from a heavy 
trouble whieh seemed to have taken all the youth 
from his countenance, and for which he accounted 
by a plea of bad health, 

“ Excuse me, Horton,” sald Regey ; “allow me 
to introduce you to my sisters, and the dear 
mother here,” and he released himself from the 
arme of the latter, in the joy of seeing whom, all 
elee was forgotten, whilst hin friend stood aloof, a 
epectator of the scene. 

* Captain Archibald Horton,” he added ; and 
Mrs, Maunders held out a hand of welcome to the 
stranger, hoping s return to Kogland would soon 
recruit his st h and health, 

“Dinner is just served, Reggy,” eaid his 
mother; ‘we waited an hour after receiving 
your letter, hoping you would have been here 
sooner,” 

*' We came as fast a2 steam could bring uz, and 
as I am almost famished, we will only stay to 
wash our hands, and will join you in five minutes, 
Come on, Horton,” when fiying up the etairs two 
at a time, Reggy led the stranger to his dressing. 
room, 


In less than the five minutes they were back 
sgain to where the ladies awaited them, the gas 
was lighted, the early September days now begin- 
ning to shorten ome = 

Captain Horton thrown off the melancholy 
wi at hie first appearance had iovested him, 

his hostess with an account of his adven- 
tures, whilet Raggy'’s spirite became almost 
boisterous in their exa 

**So Dunstable has secured s good tenant at 
last,’ be safd, as Cecilia told him of the adjoining 
villa having been let, shortly after left 
England ; and then he turned to Captain Horton, 
who was deeply engaged cracking walnuts for his 
younger elster, telling him of the bad reputation 
which formerly existed regarding the same, 

" And are they nice psople ?” he asked, refer- 
ring to the present occuplers, 

** Well, you know as much concerning the 





matter as we do,” his mother replied; “ the 
family consists of brother, sister, and little boy, 
son of the latter, but as we have not exchanged 
half-s-dogen words and see nothing of them 
further than their golng in or out, weean say bib 
very livtle.” 

“Bat who do you think fs living theve as 
parlourmaid, mamma?” asked Mabel. 

“JT am sure I cannot tell,” Mrs. Maundere 
anewered ; “anyone I know!” 

* Clara,” 

‘Ciara!’ ejaculated the formerl “ well, I 
only hope she will give them greater ratisfaection 
than she dius, What assurance to be sure thad 
girl has, to take service so near, after her be- 
haviour here, But who told you, Mate!” 

‘ Bilen,” was the reply, and then Mabel 
repeated the remainder of that young woman's 
communication. 

“ You make one feel quite inquisitive to have a 
glimpse at this mysterious party,” said Horton ; 
‘ie she young and pretsy ¢” 

* Very pretty, Ithiok,” said Ceeilis, “and she 
can’t be more than twenty-five, with fair hair and 
dark hasel eyes.” 

“Dyed, I'll lay a wager-—the hair, I mean,” 
sald Reggy. 

“Well, we didn’t suppose you meant her oyes, 
you uncharitable heathen,” Mabel returned ; 
“but Vii acespt your wager, for I am sure It is 
nothing of the kind,” 

“ Another of Danetable’s mysteries,” laughed 
her brother ; ‘‘ but supposing we waive the point, 
and adjourn for a little music.” 

The ceremony of leaving the gentleinen to 
enjoy their wine apd nuts was dispensed with on 
this occasion ; after so long a time having passed 
since they had seen Reggy, they could not aliow 
etiquette to interfere with the pleasure they 
experienced at having him oncs more among 
them, 

Captain Horton had not said much, but elnce 
Mabel had given a description of their seighbour 
he seemed to be equally interested in obtaluing a 
glimpse of this golden-baired goddess, although 
his observations were carried on in a style of 
secrecy which the girls could not understand ; 
and if ever they detected him in the act of gazing 
from the drawing-room window in the direction 
of Rose Villa, be would start as though he had 
been guilty of some serious indiscretion. 

As the weeks passed, the days gradually grow 
shorter and shorter, and, further than the sound 
of the carriage wheels as they each evening drew 
up at the door of the villa, they had no fariher 
intimation of the movements of thoee within. 

Captain Horton had been prevailed upon to 
extend his visit long beyond the appointed time ; 
he had, by bis quiet ways and gentlemanly de- 
meanour, created a favourable impreseion on the 
minds of both mother and daughters ; but further 
than that he was unassailable, neither the fair 
beauty and winsome ways of Mabel having more 
impression on him than the charms of her quiet, 
elder sister, whilst he was affsble and most con- 
eiderate to both. 

“Té is of no use the girls attempting to sev 
their caps at him,” Reggy told his mother. “I 
don’t believe Venus herself would move him in 
the least.” 

Do you know anything of his past life?” 
the lady asked, “and why it was his father has 
disowned him +” 

Well, when in Madras he had a serious ii!- 
ness—fever, and I, having taken a great liking to 
the fellow, often visited him. When in his 
dslirlura I learned romething of his life’s history, 
in which the name of Nios was prominent, and 
on’ his recovery he appeared most anxious to 
know what he bad revealed during his wander- 
ings. 

‘I told him most ; when he told me he was a 
married man, that his wife had been e serio- 
comic singer, and when it came to his father’s 
ears, who had bullt his hopes on his becoming 
the husband of his cousin, he disowned him, 
declaring he was no longer a son of his, that in 
the future he would have nothing but his profes- 
sion to give him a place in society.” 

*' And his wife!” Mrs, Maunders asked. 

"He did not tell me further about her than 
that they separated shortly after. But thad 
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eal 
he loves her passionately, I gained not from | Reggy. “ Mrs. Mackenzie was in the front garden | fingers in and out of the holes of the woollen 
his ravings, but eng toe seek neater when Horton and I drove off.” wrap which encircled her shoulders, as 
woman would ever hold a place in hie heart. “ Yes ; we saw her—but here comes mother,” | weighing in her mind whether and how much 
Loreneee: Gone or Bene ane, Ok Saeko Remens and Cecilia rushed to hear the news from her cin history, and then she 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BEGINNING OF THR END, 


OcToRER was at its close, but still the sun 
shone forth warm and pleasant, as though un- 
willing to pass away with the glow of the 
auturan. 

Captain Horton was anxious to leave by an 
early train, Reggy determining to accompany 
him to the station; so with a hearty shake 
hands all round, hoping to see him at a future 
time, the former bid adieu to Mrs. Maunders and 
her daughters, and descended the steps leading 
to the gravel path, at the end of which a cab 
was awalting him, 

* Come on, old fellow, we shall be late,” cried 
Reggy from the interior of the vehicle, from 
which he protruded his head to urge his 
friend to greater haste, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he saw the lady next door holding a tiny 
boy by the hand, eagerly watching their proceed- 
ings, whilst Horton seemed uncertain as to his 
future’ movements, and os look of Intense agony 
passed over his teatures. 

Ip was momentary, aud then he jolped the 
former, and they were about to drive off when a 
servant, with a letter in her hand, motioned to 
the oabman to atop. 

It was Ciara, and Reggy could not avold an 
exclamation of surprise as she handed the 
missive to his companion, and then they were 
really off. 

Horton appeared so entirely wrapt in his 
thoughte that the former, finding it useless to 
withdraw him from them, contented himself by 
also {ndulgivg in a reverie. 

Surely, he thought, his friend had not formed 
a clandestine connection with the fair owner of 
Rose Villa—and it was excusable that he felt a 
keen curiosity respecting the letter which Ciara 
had conveyed to him ; but Horton made no com- 
ment whatever on the circumstance, placing it in 
his breastpocket without even reading the super- 
scription. 

They were just in time for the train, not a 
moment to spare, so with a cordial good-bye 
Reggy saw his friend steam out of the station, 
when he returned to his mother’s home, 

The giris were alone, seemingly in a state of 
great excitement, as, shortly after, he and 
Captain Horton had driven off, Clara. had run 
in from next door, imploring their mother to go 
to her mistress—she was so frightened, believing 
she was dying, and Mr. Melville, her brother, was 


away. 

“ Bat there is the doctor,” said Mabel, looking 
from the window. ‘' I suppose mamma will come 
in directly he has gone,” 

“ Why, it must have been very sudden,” said 





mother’s lips. 

“Poor thing, she is very ill—some sudden 
shock. Dr. Stone says she must be kept quiet 
for a few days, so I have promised to go back in 
& moment or two,” 

“ But surely, mother dear, you are not going to 

& perfect stranger 1’ 

“No, ,”” Mra, Maunders replied. ‘“' The 
doctor is ig to send a professional nurse, but 
she so hard that I would return, that it 
would unchristian-like, to say the least, to 
réfuse to do so, Poor young thing, she seems so 
unhappy !” 

Bat a short time intervened before the former 
again entered the room where Mrs, Mackenzie 
lay. She had recovered consciousness, but there 
was a wild, glassy look in her eyes, which gave 
great uneasiness to those around her, 

Their brother had returned, who was dumb- 
founded at the intelligence which awaited him— 
his sister’s sudden indisposition in no less degree 

him than did the presence of oe 
bour who, in the space of nearly three mon’ 
wn. 


bag oo never kno 

bby had been taken ing from his 
mother’s side, and the latter, seeing brother 
enter, motioned to him to approach, when, after 


‘| ubbtering a few whispered words into his ear, he 


sent a telegram at once, according to her direc- 
tions, and then, the nurse not having yet arrived, 
she was again alone with Mrs. Maunders. 

The latter took the chair close to where she 
lay, holding the feverish hand she placed in hers, 
whilst she watched the restless movements of the 
—— head, and the bright light which glittered 

her hazel eyes, All was very quiet around ; 
and as, at last, they closed, Mrs. mders was 
in hopes that she had fallen asleep, while she 
still remained with her gaze fixed on the beautiful 
face of the sufferer. 

But it was only for a few moments, when with 
@ convulsive start she rose from her pillow. 

‘Take me away, take me away,” she cried. 
" Look, look, don’t you see?” 

“ There is no’ my child; you have been 
dreaming,” and. former readjusted her 
pillows, soothingly replacing her head on the 


same, 

“Perhaps Iwas. Don’t let me go to sleep 
again,” she pleaded ; *‘ it is always so then.” 

‘© What ic always so?” 

‘*'The dreams,” she returned ; ‘‘it sll comes 
back to me so vividly that I dread the nights; but 
you don’ know, I forgot”—then after a few 
moments’ silence, “you are very. good to me,” 
she continued, after which she remained quiet, 
until, as the hired nurse made her appearance, 
Mrs, Maunders rose to go. 

Some days elapsed before she was able to leave 
her room, during which the latter had been a 
constant visitor at her bedside, often running 
away with Bobby to her own home to prevent his 
disturbing the invalid, 

“Why is it that you are so anxious to get 
out?” Mrs, Maunders asked, when on one 
occasion Mre. Mackenzie had been her 
brother to order the brougham, as she felt sure 
she was quite able to go that evening. 

“Don’t you, know,” was the reply,_"I ama 
professional?” 

“ A professional what }” asked Mrs. Maunders, 
not wholly understandiig her meaning. 

“ A professional singer,” she anewered ; '* but 
perhaps you would thiak it a very dreadful thing 
to be a serio-comic?” : 

“I don’t exactly comprehend,” she replied, 
“ but I think nothing dreadful by which you 
obtain a respectable living Why should I?” 

© I don’t know,” she said, her hazel eyes fixed 
on ber friend’s face ; ‘but most people do ; but 
I feel happier when I am in the Hall. Somehow, 
the excitement takes me out of myself, and I 
forget hey past, whilst here I feel as if I should 

o mad,” 
“But what {efit that troubles you so?” Mrs, 
Maunders asked : “you are so young. Is it the 
absence of your husband ¢” 


She made no answer, only working her restless 





“No, no,” she responded, anticipating the 
question her companion was about to ask : “they 


watched her narrowly. 
eae ee life which made her youth 
ecco hat had ard been — 
wrought horrors. to magination. a 
ita guilty secreb which had separated her from 
the man she had married, the returning to the 
ich, maybe, he had raised her? And 


been, 

The latter apparently read her thoughts, the 
tears starting to her eyes, as she Mra. 
Maunders shrank from her, when, with a sudden 
impulse, she threw herself at her feet. 

“TI know you think me all that is horrible,” 
she said ; “but Iam not, dear Mrs, Maunders, 
indeed, indeed I am not. There is some’ 
terrible in my past, which, strive as I would, 
can never forget ; but {t was not my doing. No, 
no, not that. I did marry, treading the love of 
my life beneath my feet, and stretching out my 
arms to the wealth, the position, that marriage 
brought me ; but he was so good—my husband 
I mean—that in time s new love dawned in my 
existence, I had almoat ceased to remember 
what I now looked upon as a foolish child's 
fancy (for I was but a child), when——” 

Here a cold shiver ran th h her frame ; 
her eyes seemed to start at the horrors of that 
recollection, whilst convulsive sobs choked her 
utterance. 


‘Never mind, dear,’ Mrs. Maunders said, 
kindly ; ‘‘wait till. you are stropger, and you 
shall tell me all, Assure me, dearest, but of one 
thing, that there is nothing in your past which 
would render you an wu: le m for 
my children, and I am satisfied.” 

‘*Before Heaven there Is not,” ‘and as the 
former looked into her eyes sie never doubted 
the truth of her assertion. 

“ But what makes you continue to follow your 
profession? Surely you have no need to do so 
now you are married? You are not a widow, 
are you?” 

“No,” was the reply ; “ but there is a reason 
which for the present compels me to do so, I 
will tell you all one day; but I hear Bobby’s 
voice now, so good-bye, my dear, kind friend,” 
and Mrs. Maunders kiesed the uplifted face with 
as much affection as though it was that of her 
own Mabel, 





CHAPTER Y. 
BACK AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Ir was a very miserable journey that Captain 
Horton had after he had bid good-bye to 
at the station, and he was nob sorry wher he 
arrived at Portemouth to at once proceed to his 
quarters, not caring to show himself amongst his 
brother officers for the rest of the evening. 
. The letter which had been delivered to him 
on bis leaving Thorn Villa had been read and 
re-read until almost every word 1b contained was 
indeliby engraved on his memory ; and yet, as 
he sat before the fire his servant had hastily 
lighted for him, in the enjoyment of dressing 
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—_—_—_—_—_— : 
gown and slippers, he agalo withdrew {t from bis 
bosom. 


‘* And am I never to be believed?” he read, 


* Pshaw !” he said, as he again folded the 
paper, “she thinks to get over me like that, 
does she? Well, it eserves me right for ever 
marrying her, > could I expect?’’ and 
Captain Horton took a cigar from his case, lei- 
surely lighting the same, as a solace to his dis- 
tur 


bed feelings. 

“To think I should have been there close on 
three months, and without the least suspicion,” 
he ruminated, whilst filling the air of bar- 
rack-room with clouds of smoke from his frag- 
rant hayanpab. And then he removed 
his mouth, letting it nearly die out between his 
. fingers, whilst his thoughts went back into the 

at. 


past. 

What thad past was no one knew, but an 
expression of sadness more than was his wont 
came over the soldier’s face, and there was a 
moisture about the eyelids which evidently 
caused him annoyance, 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, suddenly rousing him- 
self, “ what a fool I am, and she isn’t worth ft; 
and yet try as I would, I love her, my little girl, 
fondly as ever. What if, afver all, I had os 


Fe 


senses,” and he again lit his weed, allowing his 
better feelings to evaporate in the smoke it 
created, 

“Why, old fellow, I understood you had 
applied for an extension of leave, and that we 
stood no chance of seeing you one of us for some 
time to come! Wasn’s it true?” and 
Lieutenant Agar looked rather curiously at 
Archie, when he showed himself on parade the 
next morning. 

“To was my intention to have remained in 
town a few weeke longer,” was the reply, “ bub 
I was called back ratber noaleg men arriving 
a last night to do ap more than go 
to a 

Manvers, another young officer, now ap- 
peared on the scene, humming the tane of a 
popular music-hall song, which he stopped to 
— before he was apparently aware of Horton’s 
return, 

“For Heaven’s sake, Manvers! do let it 
rest!” said Agar, referring to the air he was 
singing. “I bave heard nothing else since you 
came from London, until it will drive me to 
death, and you will have to sing it as a requiem 
over my coffin.” 

"Beg pardon!” rejoined the sub, , 
“ How are you, Horton? Better?” and he 
out his hand to the latter. 

“Has he been in town alao?” asked Horton, 
as, after a few moments, Manvers lefc them to 
< ~~ ee little ms ee 
_ "Yer, young 1” was the response, 
“And, ip seems, has left his heart behind him ; 
certainly lost his sense, if he ever had any |” 

“ Waoat do you mean!” 

Ps Fallen in singer 

7 tan music-hall—pain' wder and 
all!” and ‘les eho fy 

e 
is 





something, the empress of seng. But never mind 
that, come and have a glass of cognac, You look 
fit to faint |” 

“ Yes, I am afraid I shall have to fall back on 
the sick-list!” said the former, as linking his 
arm within that of his friend, he allowed him to 
conduct him to his rooms. 

“What an idiot I was!” mused the latter, as 
later on, he ruminated over the sudden change 
which had come over Horton, when telling him 
of Manvers'’s fascination. ‘Of course, now I 
remember, his wife was something of the kind, 
and, they do say-——” 

Bat what they did say Lieutenant Agar had 
no time to think further of, being called away on 
some military duties at the moment, whilat 


Horton, and miserable, sought to drive 
from hia the effect which hie friend’s con- 
versation had had on him. 


He felt far too ill to leave his quarters for the 
remainder of the day, giving his servant strict 
{ojunctions to admit no one ; the chatter of his 
friends would have jarred upon his senees, whilst 
he was totally unfit to enter into conversation 
with them, 

“IT cannot wear my heart on my sleeve,” he 
said, “ How-strange Agar looked at me, too, 
when speaking of Manvers! Of course, he knew, 
to a certain extent, how the case applied to my- 
self, and that was why he was so anxious to turn 
the subject, However, as we sow, so must we 
reap, and this is the fruits of my folly. Yes,” he 
continued, unlocking a drawer, from which he 
took a daily paper, “bere it is—Wednesday, 
January 200h, 1881, Three years since, and yet 
it seems but yesterday, that I entered my 
drawing-room, my wife’s room, and then——”’ 

But at this point Captain Horton’s thoughts 
appeared too painful, for, burying his face in his 
hands, he apparently endeav: by so doing to 
shut out aremembrance too 1 to be recalled, 

But after a short time he unfolded the former, 
— to a certain paragraph headed, “ Romantic 

a _—" 

This seemed to havea strange fascination for 
him, for he read and re-read it until, with a sigh 
almost approaching a groan, he again folded it up, 
and replaced it in the drawer. 

“ Bat I must see Manvers!” he said ; ‘‘ for I 
cannot rest unti] I have heard the truth of Agar’s 
assertion! Nina,” he said, ‘‘an assumed name, 
doubtless, and maybe even now I am 
myself unnecessarily, However, I will invite this 

to my rooms, it will do no harm,” 

» penning a hasty note, in which he trusted 
Mr, Manvers would give him the pleasure of his 
meen’ after mess to smoke a cigar in his rooms, 
w he was not well enough to leave, he sum- 
moned his servant to deliver the same, 

It was nearing ten o'clock when the young 
officer made his appearance. He was a beardless 
youth of not more than twenty, going by the 
name of “ Baby” in the regiment, being treated 
much the same as if he were one by his comrades, 

‘* Sorry to hear you are seedy, old fellow |"’ he 
sald, taking Captain Horton’s outstretched band ; 
“but India plays the deuce with a man, ruins 
your liver, and makes Jife scarcely worth living.” 

The latter smiled at Baby’s speech, telling him 
to be seated, and that he thought it very good of 
him to visit him in his solitude, 

“So you have been in town, Agar telle me,” 
said Horton, after the brandy had been placed on 
the table and they were industriously filling the 
room with smoke. 

“ Yes,” r Baby ; “a jolly place London. 
I “y wish I had known where you were billeted, 
and I would have found you out.” 

* And where were yon?” asked the other. “I 
wonder I never came across you.” 

“Oh! I was with the old folks, you know, at 
Maida Vale ; had to escort my sisters here, there, 
and —— and to use all the persuasive 
powers of which I was master to ged the pater to 
allow me even a latchkey.” 

‘ ae you succeeded in getting it, I conclude?” 


said Captain. 
‘*Rather!” returned Baby. ‘' So in gratitude 
for the sald indulgence I took the girls and the 
to most of the theatres, and myself to the 
music. halls afterwards.” ! 
“ What, all?” asked Archie, 





"Well, not exactly. I went to the Alhambra, 
the Pavilion wasn’t opened, I wish it had been ; 
but I liked the first immenzely.” 

“ Anything good !” 

** Yes, about the usual ; but there was one girl 
there, by Jove, she could sing! *Twas a pity she 
didn’t go in for something better, I went to see 
her whenever I had the chance.” 

Captain Horton knocked the ashes from his 
celgar, replenished his friend's giaes, and then 
asked her name, apparently almost unconcerned 
as to the reply, whilst every nerve spoke of the 
excitement he was undergoing while awalting the 
answer, 

“Nina, the empress of song, they styled her. 
She was an immense favourite,as pretty and grace- 
ful as she was talented ; but there was_no chance 
of an introduction.” 

“ No | »” 

And what an intensity of significance Captain 
Horton betrayed in his monosyllabic query. 

“No,” responded the boy; ‘‘she came and 
went, like a meteor. No one was ever known to 
address her, but in the most courteous tones, 
whiled the least advance she resented with the 
dignity of a queen.” 

Captain Horton drained his glass, swallowing 
with the liquid a compound of remorse, gladness, 
and mortification—a strange mixture, bub it was 
that of his feelings. Love fora woman on the 
one hand, humiliated pride on the other for the 
name he had brought so low, and he was glad 
when Manvers changed the subject if not more 
so when, in the early hours of the morning, he at 
last bade him good-night, and left him to his own 
reflections, 

It was in vain he attempted to sleep, try as 
he would the god of slumber was not to be 
courted ; and not until his servant appeared In 
the morning did a drowsiness overcome him. 

“A letter for you, Captain; will you have it 
there?” asked the latter, as he held the same 
towards his master, 

It was from his father's solicitors, informing 
him of his death, which had taken place a week 
before. 

Archibald was his heir, and notwithstanding 
that the former had never forgiven his son for 
the ignominy which he considered he had brought 
on an old and honourable name, still the estate 
being entailed, he could not deprive him of his 
inheritance ; and so he found himself Sir Archi- 
bald Horton, though the man through whose 
death he became so never expressed a wish, even 
in his lasb moments, to be reconciled to his only 
son, 

His mother, now that she was alone, would, he 
felt sure, no longer debar herself of the happiness 
of his society, for which she had so frequently 
yearned ; whilst he felt as anxious to seek con- 
solation from her loving presence as he did to 
console her in her great grief ; so, giving speedy 
directions to his servant to pack what he re- 
quired, he rose hastily, and was soon on his way 
to Singleton Hall, his late father’s residence, 





CHAPTER VI, 
DOUBTS, 


Mrs Macxksnzix had fully recovered from the 
sudden attack which had so strangely seiz-d her 
the day of Captain Horton's departure from Rose 
Villa, since which she and the Maunders’ family 
had become quite friendly. 

“I always thought she was an actress, or 
something of the kind,” said Cecilia, when their 
mother had told them of the former's profession, 
which fully accounted for the wigs, &c., of which 
Ciara had spoken, “But I always thought 
music-ha'l people were awfully de trop, mamma, 
while Mrs. Mackenzie appears a perfect lady,” 

** My dear child, there are actresses and 
actresses, and although I should be sorry that 
either of you should follow. such a calling, still 
we must not look on all in the same light. 
Mrs, Mackenzie tells me she was an orphan, and 
when a very little child consigned to the care of 
an aust, who was constantly reminding her of 
the dependent tion she held, until her life 
became unbearable, and she Cetermined, when 
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old enough, to run away. She did so when the 
eS ek Gee to earn her own liveli- 
hood. But, alas! she had been taught no busi- 
ness; she was not sufficlently accomplished fora 
cnn while her splendid voice was even un- 


“She had come down to her last shilling, when, 
it appears, the landlady where she was ataying, 
whose daughter was a professional, hearing her 
elog one day, sdvised her to try the « You 
know with what result. She had no influence to 
assist her fn rising higher, and so she became a 
aerio-comle,” 

" How dreadfal! safd Cecilia, with a shrug 
< og shoulders, “I wonder her brother allows 

t » 


* He was away ab the time; and although ib 
ig much agains) hie wish that she still follows ib, 
she is too proud to be a burden on him. I sup- 
pose her aunt taught her euch a lesson of de- 
pendence that ehe will never forget.” 

“Bat what about her husband, mamma!” 
asked Mabel, 

Tt was Mrs, Maundere’ turn to sirug her 
shoulders now. 

**That is the only queation, my dear, which 
gives me uneasiness,” was her reply. ‘‘ These 
people have, unfortunately, such queer ideas, 
though I should be the last to think any harm of 
her ; she seems so innocent and ladylike.” 

Cecilia was about to reply, when the door 


~ opened, and a tiny head, crowned with yellow 


curls, peeped in, followed by Mrs. Mackenzie 
herself, 

“TI bope you are nob crogs ab my uncere- 
monious intrusion,” she said, advancing to where 
Mrs, Maunders sat by the fire, whilst she gave 
& friendly nod to the girls; “ bub we are goi 
away next \week, and I came to tell you 
about it.” 

She looked very girlish and pretty in the close- 
fitting uleter and black velvet turban, from 
under which her golden hair showed to advan- 
lage. 

“IT am very sorry,” said Mabel, the others 
Jolning in concert. ‘‘ But it is very sudden, is ft 
nob i” 

* Yes, it fs, rather,” she replied ; * but I have 
accepted an engagement to go to America, and I 
shall be glad to do so now.” 

And Mrs. Maunders saw the teare start to her 
hazel eyes, 

“Why now?” she was about to ask, but re- 
frained from what might appear as Inquisitive- 
ness; but since the time she was so suddenly 
taken ill she had frequently noticed how restlees 
ehé had become. 

" Of yee Mra, rome ge gt hb to be 
glad ff it is for your , bud we be 
to love you just as we had begun to Skew oak 


—, better. Is your brother goiog with 
you?” 
“No, Robert cannot leavé his business, and I 


shall be back again in a few months,” was the 
reply. ‘*Buat I wish you would not call me 
Mrs. “Mackenizs—you who have been like a 
mother to me!" and she threw her arms round 
Mrs. Maunders’ neck, whilst she burst iato 
bears. 

‘But I know no other name, my dear,” the 
latter replied, kissiug her sffectionately. 

“ Nina,” she said, “ call me Nina ;'’ and then, 
apologising for her tears, “excuse me,” she con- 
tinued, “but I am not very strong yet, so am 
going to take a rest until we—that is, Bobby and 
I—leave England.” 

She had recovered her self-poszession now. 
Turning to the gitls, who were amusing them- 
selves with the latter,— 

T have an order for ‘ the Prince’s,’” she said, 
taking the same from her purse, “if you can pre- 
vail on your brother to take you to see the Pink 
Péarl ; it is very good. You seo, it is for a 
private box, so you can all go,” 

“You are very kind,” said Cecilia, ‘and we 
must geb mamma to go with us. You will, 


won't you, dear” (to her mother), “ for Reggy is 
not at home.” 

“I suppose so, my child.” Then, turning to 
their visitor, she continued, *'My son was un- 
expectedly called away yesterday to visit a 
friend, Captain Horton, who was staying with 





us a short time hack, he. ha uat lost his 
father.” ving j 


Mrs. Mackenzie was deadly #0 pale that it 
was impossible to escape voor ba her com- 


panions. 

ek ak ing the matter, dear?" Mrs, Maun- 
ers asked, 
“No,” was the reply, “ but the name is famil- 


Jar, that is all, Bat perhaps it is nob the same 
family.” 

**Sir Frederick, the late baronet, resided at 
as ye Hall, Saffolk, where Reggy is staying 
wi tin Horton, now Sir Archibald.” Bus 
Mrs, engie’s voicé is ecarcely audible as eay- 
ing she did not know his parents. She made no 

reply to Mrs. Maunders’ communication, 
only ih was gebting late, and that the 
order was dated for that evening ; she bid them 
all good-bye, leading Bobby very unwillingly 
frem the room. 

“Upon my word, I don’t know what to think,” 
seid Mra, Maunders, as the door closed behind 
their visitor, ‘What is your opluiion, Cecilia” 
referring to the former. 

It was to Cecilia, being the senior sister, that 
Mrs, Maunders ever applied when in a dilemma, 
relying on what she considered her superior judg- 
ment. .. 

“One is at a loss to know what to think, 
raamma,” waa the reply. “There is @ mystery, 
no doubt. Did you see how white she turned 
when you mentioned Captain Horton's name i— 
and, if you remember, it was when he left us that 
she was taken ill, Besides——” 

“ Besides what, my dear?" asked her mother. 

‘Clara stopped the cab when he and Reggy 
were going to the station to give a letter to the 
captain,” said 

‘But you never told me this?” said Mes, 
Maunders, reproschfully. 

“No; because Reggy said ib was better not,” 
shé replied, ‘ 

Pion «- ac Ge. a es oe 
un to any wrong o 

for whom she had formed om affection almost 

equal to that bestowed on her own children, 

whilst these stubborn facts rose up so persistently 

against her that she almost began to regret the 

acquaintance which had sprung up between them. 

“ Why, you said the child’s name was Horton, 
didn’t you, Mabel?” she asked, presently, 

“¢ » mamma,” was the reply. 

ust look at the time, It’s no use worrying about 

Mackensle, If we are going to the theatre 

we bad better dress before dinner, so as to be 

ray atart directly yey and Mabel advanced 
to the door to out posal. 

Mrs, Maephan taal to avail herself of 
her neighbour's kindness, but, being equally un- 
wiiling to disappoint her daughters, she cast aside 
any scruples she might have had, so followed 
thelr example by repairing at once to her dresasing- 
room, though her kind, motherly soul was eadly 
troubled as to her future decision. 

The evening's entertainment tended, in a great 
measure, to enable her to forget about her doubts 
Be ny Mrs. Mackenzie. 

hilst there was no harm done, she thought 
afterwards she will be going sway soon, and there 
would be no need to renew the acquaintance on 
her return. 

But, notwithstanding, there was a cortaia cold- 
ness in her manner, which shecould not hide from 
the former, whilst even the girls seemed to hold 
themselves aloof front hér society; and Nina, 
seeing this, looked forward to her departure with 
ry tecling almost akin to pleasure. 


“Bat 


CHAPTER VIL 
A NEW TROUBLE. 


Bur few words had passed between the neigh- 
pe Peed ame fer Hae wrong» 
enzie’s &' act su 

to arise, Wine ware difficult to su cnt ang 
all the same, Mra, Maunders could not reconcile 
the fact to her mind that there was a guilty secret 
in the keeping of the other. 

That there was a secret in her life she was un- 
willing to divulge Nina had almost, ff not quite, 





rs. 
Maunders had not falled to notice, ander which 
Sir Archibald Horton suffered, when stating his 
intention of leaving Thorn Villa; and subse- 
quently the agitation of Mrs, Mackenale at the 
mention of that gentleman’s name ; all of which 
combined tended to excite most unpleagunt fee!- 
fogs in the breast of the little woman, the barder 
to contend agalost that she had formed a @nocere 
attachment for the unhappy girl, on the one hand, 
and yet, under the circumstances, she felt she 


was nob doing her duty to her daughters by - 

So ee oe ee 

In fact, she had made up her mind to 

we Fompcwes Be questioning Nina on 

the subject, had they {not arrived st that de- 

sirable state themselves, without her tnter- 
ference. 

Por days she had not seen the latter, 
having missed the child, as he was accustomed to 
go out with his nurse fer his usual walk. 

The weather was lovdly, which made { 
more unaccountable ; snd even 
blame herself, thinking she was In seme wa 
responsible for {t all, bros poo Renae she caw 
Dr. Stone's carriage ab “ge 

‘*] think someone must be fll next door,” 
ehe sald to the girls, who bad also commented on 
Nina’s non-appesrance, 

“] feel sure of it,” answered-Ceollia, “for 1 
saw Dr, Stone’s carriage there yesterday, too? I 
wish you would go in and see, mother dear ; ib 
seems 0 unkizd |” 

“So I will!” _— rejoinder, and _ 
Maunders, merely sta to put & wrap over 
ce nm dg ee dr en 

drove 


“Ts Mrs. Mackenzie fn?” she sked of Clara, 
who the door of Rov Vila, 

* Yes’m, she is upstairs, If you will walk ia 
here I will tell ber.” 

And Mrs, Maunders was ushered into the 
dra room, where 8 gentleman was seated, 


; 


F 


ist 


"Ohl oo you have come in!” he 
sald, “ My aleter is in great trouble! Poor little 
Bobby is very fll, having caught scarlet fever in 
some unaccountable way!" 

“Tam sorry | But why did you not leb me 
know before f 

He lowered his eyes as he answered Mra. 
Maunder’s question. 

*T really can’t tell you, bub Nina raised some 
objection, although I know she longed te have 
you with her all the time, But here she is,” 
and as he spoke Mre. Mackenzie entered the 


All thoughts but of the sorrow which she was 
suffering passed from Mrs. Maunder’s mind as 
the girl before her, her yrety bend 


” she 


g 
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“ Yes, I know,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but somehow 
I fancied you would not care tocometo me, I 
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those 
* Yes, be is very i), poor little fellow,” she 
said ; ‘* but you must bear up, indesd you must, 


Nina,” she continued, as Mackenzie's sobs | child 


re-echoed through the room. : 

She waited some time, but no beam of 
tion broke over the boy’s countenance ; and as 
at last he fell into a gentle sleep ehe moved from 
his side, * 

“I must go now,” she aald, ‘the girls will 
wonder what has ; bab I will run in 


Mr. Robert bad gone to the city, and there 
was nob a sound to disturb the stillness, save 
disjointed phrases from the infant li 


room. 

** Good. Mrs, Maunders,” he 
the same adv to meet him, “ Well, how 
is our little 1” but his eyes encoun- 


But the tears only gushed afresh to her hazel 
eyes, around which had formed rings of 
when kindly pressing the hand she 
ae ee oe 
There was a grave on his coun- 
tenance as his ee hn beer eel 
and placing his hand on the child's 
head he shook his own omfnously. 
seca asia thar te inion te 
hanging on hie words, eyes Hogering 
nt oy ee ee eee till as he 
rose to take his leave, she laid her 
band upon bis arm with such a world of angnieh 
in her tone,— 
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mypelf,”’ eald the doctor; “ you women under- 
stand one another so much better. Good-bye, 
I will call again in the ,” and shaking 
handa with Mre. Meunders he left her to the 
painful taek of informing the young mother 
how soon ehe would be called upon to part with 
her darling. 

Oo her return to the sick room Nina rose 
from the kunesling porition she had taken by her 
baby’s bedside, and her grief welled out anew, ae 
she read on her friend’s countenance the dread 
sentence that her boy must die. 

“*T know,” she cried, “I know what he has 
said, Ob! my darling! my darling ! what shall 
I do? what shall Ido?” and in a paroxysm of 
grief —— threw herself on the bed by her 

"a slide. 
“ Haab, hush, Nina, you are only an 
the end,” and again Mrs, Maunders gently le 
her away. ‘‘There is something I want to say 
to you, dear, Your, husband, Nina ; would you 
not wish him to see Bobby before he goes” 

For the moment Nina was carried away from 
her trouble by the question which so suddenly 
escaped her friend’s li 

“My husband?” she ted. “Oh! I 
never told you how {it was thab we are parted, 
He thought me wicked, and would not believe 
me when I told him I was innocent; and I was, 
indeed I was. So oo I left him, we, Th 
me my one-year-old baby, after———” an a 
shudder 


over her frame, 
“After what, dear?” Mrs, Maunders asked, 


eee Te tn t,” she replied, 
“* The inquest,” she rep 

“The 1!” the former ejaculated, 
** What do you mean, Nina t” 

"Oh! Mrs, Maunders; it is a dreadful story, 
but Bobby is asleep now, and I will tell it you, 
after which you can Spear pe if you think ft 
best, You know’ how fb was I adopted the stage 
ae my profession, and how, that I might gain 
wealth by @ loveless I discarded ft and 
& former lover for whom I had at that time an 
intense affection. But after a space my feelings 
changed, and I found myself as deeply devoted 
to my husband as he was to me, whilst the love 
of my girlhood became but as a dream in the 
past, Kdward Milbourne went out of my life as 
completely as though he had never existed. 

‘*We had been married now two years; my 
husband’s regiment was quartered at Chatha 
but according to his wish we still retained our 
residence in town, where I spent most of my 
time ; when one evening, to my astonishment, a 
gentleman called, desiring particularly to see 
me, 


“Not for a moment dreaming who it should 
be, he declining to send in his name, I told the 
conte, Doty my eurpehe ‘ten’ ha aay vieier 
ecated, my my tor 
I features of Edward Milbourne !” 

“' Ao last, Ninal’ he ex his eyes 
flashing wildiy as he witnested the de- 
picted on my countenance, ‘I swore to have my 
revenge, for which I have waited two long years, 
and would have done so twenty but what I 
would have torn you from the man who stole you 
from me,’ 

** For the moment I could not answer bim, as 
I stood parsiysed, with an undefinable dread, 
but when I saw him turn the key in the door I 
recovered sufficiently to warn him if he did not 
— bere ret I pores od bo assistance ; but 

e only i glittering eyes still 
fixed upon me, and when I made a movement 
“a the bell he sprang on me like the maniac 

was. 

“Oh! heavens! The agony of that moment! 
I dare not move; I could net scream. My tongue 
seemed to cleave to the roof of my mouth, and 
@ wave of waters surged through my ears, as in 
a hideous nightmare I heard him speakiog of the 
mad love he felt for me, And then there came 
knock on the street door, after 


@ flash, a report, and I knew no more. 
which I bad fallen, when I would have thrown 


myself into the arms of my husband for 
tion—for it was he who une re- 





turned—but he shrank from me, pointing to the 
lifeless body of Edward, which had fallen ab my 
feet. At first I failed to realize my position, but 
when the fact dawned upon me that the former, 
discovering ms locked in a room with a forme: 
lover, how everything spoke in my disfavour, I 
knew too well the reason of his coldness; and 
not caring to explain matters before servants, I 
raised no objection when he ordered my maid to 
ass'sb me to my room; and without then fore 
seeing the extent of the misery in stcre for me, 
I turned from the terrible scene, 

**T saw no more of him that evening, though I 
could hear him enter his room-—after the tramp- 
ing of strange feet and frequent slamming of 
doors had ceased below—and after ao reajiless 
night I awoke with a sense of coming evi! 
surrounding me. 

“ At last he entered my room, for I conld not 
go down to breakfast, and the change that night's 
work had wrought on his face’caused me to start 
when he came to my bedside to ask some 
necessary questions respecting the same. 

*T told him all, but he would not listen to my 
protestations of innocence ; [In vain I implored 
him for our chiid’s sske to hear me. He was 
deaf to my entreaties, telling me ft was useless ; 
he had had enovgh of ecenes, thad ib was !m- 
perative we should attend the inquest, after 
which he should remain permanently with his 
regiment. 

“A few days after I left, now three years 
since, my brother returning to England about 
that time; and although I knew where my 
husband was stationed I never saw him again 
until two days before he Jeft your houte.” 

“And he isi” Mrs, Maunders asked in 


rprise. 

“Sir Archibald Horton,” was the reply. 

“My dear, he shall be telegraphed to Im 
mediately,” said the former, “My poor chilg, I 
am so glad you have told me ;” and affectionately 
kissing the grief-stricken girl, Mra, Maunders 
bade her remain by Eabby, who was atfll sleeping, 
whilst she sought her brother, 

But the door opening gently at this moment 
the latter entered, when with a hurried ex- 
planation from that Indy, he stayed only to speak 
a few words of comfort to his sister, and give one 
look at the unconscious boy, when he hastened to 
send the desired telegram. 





CHAPTER YIII- 
BOBBY'S LAST WISH, 


Cartarn Horroy was very glad to have his 
old friend with him, on hia accession to his 
late father’s title and estate, whilst Reggy had 
become as much a favourite with his widowed 
mother as with himself. 

Dinner was over, the former having ad- 
journed to the pretty drawing-room in Singleton 
Hall, which in summer-time looked ont on a 
velvet sward of green grass extending to the 
river’s bank beyond, with trees dotted here and 
there, extending the branches of their loxuriané 
follage as a shelter for the sheep which fed 
beneath. 

It was now looking very drear and miserable, 
the leaves whispering sadly to each other of the 
decay which awaited them, as they thickly 
covered the ground, where the herbage had 
become buried beneath thelr dead mates, 
scattered hither aud thither by the autumn 
wind. 


Within the Hall itself, around which the 
latter moaned very disma'ly, everything was 
comfort; a bright fire burnt in the steel grate, 
beside which Lady Horton had ensconeced hergelf 
in an easy-chair, in full enjoyment of Ouida’s 
last, whilst the gentlemen, having seated them- 
selves before one jast as cheerful iu the smoking- 
room, consumed cigars with equal gusto, 

It was but the second week in November, 
though the cold was as Intense as In mid-winter, 
& sharp hoar frost each morning covering the 
ground with pretty beads of ice, giving a thin 
vell of white to the green which peeped beneath, 

“ What on earth can this be?” said Archibald, 


a heavy double knock resounding on the front 
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door, as he was in the act of lighting « fresh 


clgar. 
So seldom was the stillness disturbed around 
Singleton Hall after a certain time that he felt 


f 
“t 
z 
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where are we to— 1 

“To London! To Rose Villa! To my wife!” 
“Tam in as great a as ever” R . 
when, on a servant en his host gave 
tions that the dog.cart should be made ready end 
brough round 


thout a moment's delay, eo as to 
be in time for the last train from Lowestofte, 
“You know Mra. Mackenzie!” he sald, as the 
door closed. “Jt is not her right name, it is 
Horton! Iam her hueband 1” 
For the moment 
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tended hand, not venturing to say more, as he 

a ne SOS Se 
nce between mo son, @ proceeding 

had reason to be thankful for after, when his 


Scarcely a word between the two, as Sir 
Archibald a on his horse to its greatest speed, 
and they like the wind through the - 


ing darkness and the nipping frost, until, 

at the station, hastened 

tickets, and then entered the London train, which 
was on the point of atarting. 

Mra, Maundera had retired to obtain a little 
reet, leaving Cecilia and Mabel with Nina (whom 
po persuasion could prevail upon to leave her 
child’s sld«), under the promise that she was to 
be'awoke as soon as Sir Archibald arrived. 

Of course their mother had communicated to 
them the relationship which existed between 
their nelghbour and the latter, and no less anxious 
were they than Nina herself, as doubts arose in 
their minds whether he would appear on the 
scene or n0, 

Mabel had been the previous day to Covent- 
farden to purchase a few flowers, for Robby in 

lucid moments had so prayed for some “ pretty 
flowers” like those she gave him from her own 
rose-trees, and she was holding these to the child 
that he might enjoy t fragrance and feast his 
eyes on their t beauty, when a double 
knock resounded on the street door, and a few 
moments later Sir Archibald entered the sick- 
room, accompanied by Mrs, Maunders, who was 
already up and prepared to receive him. 

“Go down to your brother, my dears,” said 
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he never me, and I am now only meet- 
p Ay omgice. just reward,” whilet Mabel was un- 
to 


questions of the d ° 
* Te is all nice Bobby,” she sald: ‘* and 
God dearly Joves little children.” 
gy soggy nn 1” and the 

es, on tears 
dinetadl cto olive: ome een diseba, witb Eien. 
and her husband watched for what was so soon 
to follow, 
hip  hapmdbaed og os dg vate pe od 
quickly away; the dews of 
stood upon 


sudden thought appeared possession of 
his childish fancy. 

" Bobby wants to see him; tell untle Bobby 
wants him so,” 


in the affigmative, he ad- 
vanced close to the little bed on which his tiny 
nephew lay ; whilst Mabel still remained on the 
other side. 


“Does Bobby want uncle?” he asked, bend- 

over the wee form. 

‘Yes; Bobby is doein’ away,” he answered, 
“and wants ’oo to love her as Bobby loves her,” 
and lifting the hand of the former, he placed it 
on Mabel’s. ‘I's so sleepy,” he added. 
Bobbie ’oo will before he does to sleep.” 

One look at Mabel, who had bent her head, 
blushing over the baby’s bed, and then, in a 
broken whisper, — 

“ May I?” he asked. 

Bat she did not withdraw the hand Bobby 
had placed within his own, and the child, 
apparently sati:fied, softly closed hie pretty, 
eyes, when, di herself from his hold; 
Mabel pressed a hiss upon his cold forehead, 
leaving him in the few short moments which 
remained to his sorrowing parents, whilst « 
and Robert joined Cecilia and her brother. - 

Mrs, Maunders yet remained. They all knew 





CHAPTER IX, 
DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN. 
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SCIATICA AND RHEUMATISM. 


Me. G. Franpens, of 4, Shepherd's P-ace, 
Upper Kensiagton Lane, London, mah a 
to — 


remedy, to St. Jacobs 
Oi, which I Thé first 
few rubbings eased the pain 
and stiffness wonderfully, 
and by the time the con- 
tente of the first bottle was 
used I was quite cured. I 
cannot speak too highly of St. Jacobs Oil, and 
will recommend it whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity.” 
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abounding in that locality, under the Liem et 
that they would not reveal to Nina the o of 
their visit, he wishing to her on the 
morrow, when the stone they were sbout to In- 
specs would be transferred to its permanent 
position ; and then he bid them follow to where 
@ man, evidently foreman of the works, advanced 
to meet them. 

* Ie it completed, Swanson!” he asked, as the 
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the reply ; ‘‘ and I think ‘ll 
egree with me it’s a downright little beauty 1” 
in entered a shop, 

cross, around 


Horton, only son of Sir Archibald and Lady 
Horton, who died November the 27th, 1885. 
Aged four years.” 

‘Ob! Robert, it is lovely!” said Mabel, her 
pretty eyes filling with tears, whilet even Sir 
Archibald’s became dim as he gszed on the 
memorial stone of his boy, and somet like 
a sigh escaped him, when with his fr he 
retraced his steps, 

(Continued on page 88.) 
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DOLLY’S LEGACY. 
—10;— 
CHAPTER IL 


Joun Devernzvx and Madelaine Charteris 
seemed as unsuited to each other as 
could be. Even society itself had sur- 
prised to hear of their engsgement ; but the 
Countess Obarterie and Lady Desmond were 
steters, and almost from the birth of Madelaine, 
it had been a pet scheme of the two mothers 
to marry her to her cousin. 

Her mother died before she was in her teens ; 
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features. 

Madelaine knew she was fair to see, but she 
knew also she had not a tithe of the beauty of 
the young gir] she had seen just now singing in 
the streets, 

“Jack must love me very much to think me 

than her,” and Madelaine gave a little 
quite sane ay oo Bem Yall Me 
80 ; t 
being married, and I should like to stay just as 





I am for ager. I is so now 
home! When I was sone al Field’ Royal with 
aunt Matilda I think I rather liked the idea of 
being married, because it would take me away 
from her, but now papa has come home! feel 
quite different, ow odd it is!” and she 
ee gee slightly, ‘ Hoag glad I hag Bn not 
earn singing streets | 
Poor girl! I wish t had gone to her and com- 
forted her ; she was so pretty and so young! I 
don’t believe she was a day older than i arm.” 

She little guessed the scene that had taken 
place almost before she was half within the 
shelter of her own room. 

Jock, her own Jack, whom she often re- 
proached herself for not loving as he did her, had 
stolen noiselessly from his uncle’s house, and 
advanced stealthily to the side of the beautiful 


alnger. 

“I thought you would not escape me,” he 
said, in a low, ~ tone. “Ah, my pretty 
wild bird, you had better not tire your wings 
by useless fintterings. Smile on one who is 
ready to adore you, and——” 

He was interrupted. The girl raised one of 
her bands, white and small as Madelaine’s own, 
and ore, struck him! 

ve me peace,” she said, indignantly, 
“ff you have any generosity in your nature !” 

He scowled for a moment at her; then his 
face resumed its cruel, faise smile. 

“I am quite willing to follow the maxim of 
religious people, and retarn good for evil, A 
kies fora blow is, { think, the proper phrase,” 

He had come nearer to her, so near that his 
hob breath touched her cheek, when a close 
brougham stopped at his uncle's house. Jack 
started. Another m:« ment and the Earl of Char- 
terls would descend and witness his daughter’s 
fanct's honourable cecupation. Viscount Deve- 
reux retreated promptly. ‘ 

“ We shall meet again,” he said slowly, “ You 
will not always shun me. I will conquer the 
hatred shining fn your eyes. Remember, I bave 
sworn it, and I never yet failed in aught I 
undertook !” 

Dolly trembled. She was too thankful for her 
present escape to think of the future. The in- 
stant his hand had released her arm rhe turned 
down a narrow by-street, and not till she was out 
of sight of Lord Devereux did she even stop to 
look at the shining coin Lady Madelaine had 
thrown her, 

It was half-a-sovereign. 

“How pretty she was!” thought Dolly ; 
“and how beautifal her dress looked! I aup- 
pow she Doe fp that grand house. Ob, dear! 

I wish I had been born rich, with plenty of 
money and kind friends !” 

She st herself abruptly. She remem- 
bered she ® mother. Had she been slight- 
ing that patient, devoted mother by her wish? 
Had she seemed to despize her faithful love! 
The girl's generous heart smote her with a keen 


pang. 4 
She did not attempt another song. She walked 
quietly back to her mother, 
Mre. Ford's little servant was standing on the 
The moment she caught sight of her face 
lly knew there was something wrong. 
tried to speak, but the question she would 
have asked stuck in her throat, and she could 
fast as her trees ea would 


been asking for you this half- 


" Mother—oh, mother !”’ 
|» the thin lips tried to 
in death-agony at that loved 





Mrs, Smith trembled, 

“Td stay longer if I could. It's » hard, 
rough world, my sweet one, and there’s much 
sorrow before your tender feet, Tell me, Dolly, 
would you like to be rich?” 

Tt was a strange question to ask upon her 
deathbed—strange Inquiry to come from the lips 
of a woman so poor the parish might have to 
bury her ; but evidently she wanted it answered. 

“T think so,” sald Dolly, faintly; "if you were 
with me—not without. Riches couldn’t make 
me nappy alone.” 

Mre. Saith sighed. 

“Maybe I’ve been mistaken,” she eaid, faintly. 
“When I'm cold and dead you may hear etrange 
things of me ; but, my child, I did it for the beet, 
You might have been rich. I made you poor ; 
but it was all from love.” 

Dolly kissed her. She quite belleved her 
mother’s mind was wondering. 

**T shall see your father up there,” went on 
Mrs, Smith, feebly. ‘After ail, he was the one 
I wronged the most ; but I think he'll forgive me.” 

“ Sarely,” said Dolly, trying to comfort her. 

“And, my darling, promise me two things. 
I can’t die eneily, Dolly, unless I have your 
word.” 

**T will promise.” 

“ Never make a friend of a Devereux,’’ 

Dolly started. Coming as it did after her 
meeting with the Viscount this charge impressed 
her strangely. Could a kind of second sight 
have been vouchsafed to her mother? Could 
she possibly know of what had taken place only 
that evening 1 

“They are falee—every one! They brought 
great misery on your father and mother, They 
would bring the same on you.” 

“TI am not likely to meet them, mother 
dear.” 

**You will meet them,” ssid Mrs, Smith, 
positively, claspiog her thin hands ; “ something 
tells me so, Ib may be impossible to help seeing 
them ; but, Dul'y, never trust them. When 
their words are kindest fear them most |” 

Dorothea began to think that illness bad 
turned her moiher’s brain, but there was no 
resisting the entreaty of those fast-glazing eyes, 
and she gave the promise a. 

**T am almost happy now,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“ One thing more, and I can meet your father,” 

She took from under her pillow the shabb 
discoloured egg which had eo long been Dorothea’s 
aversion, Throughout her illness this treasure 
had never been beyond her reach, Mrs. Ford 
had thought her devotion to ft the worst siga of 
her illness until Dolly told her that ever since 
she could recollect her mother had sep the same 
store by that egg. 

** You see thie?” 

*' Yea,” breathed Dolly. 

“ It was your father’s first gift to your mother. 
Remember, {t was her legacy to you. Promise 
me, child, as you love me, never to part from 
it,” 

Ten minutes later all was over. Dolly was 
doubly an orphan, and eat in the gloomy parlour, 
weeping as though her very heart would break. 
Ic was not three weeks since the night she had 
walked so cheerfully down R-gend-street, and, 
ob! whatan avalanche of trouble seemed to have 
come to her! 

Three weeks ago she had been poor, certainly, 
but she had possessed a comfortable if humble 
home, and a mother to stand between her and 
the world’s cold frowns. She had been in a fair 
way ere long to earn a sufficient living. Now 
she was friendless | 

She could never return to Madame Mar- 
guerite’s, because (this hurt her most of all—ob, 
how she blushed to recall it!) her mother had 
removed her from there by faleehood. No other 
dressmaker would take her without a reference. 
There seemed nothing before her but starva- 
tion. 

One memory would come to her that New 
Year's night as she eat alone in her misery—the 
kind stranger who had come to her rescue in 
Regent street, and promised to call and talk over 
the future with her mother. 

Oh! if he had only been allowed to come! 
He seemed so good and true, so brave and 
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s! He would surely have given her his 
fn this bitter need, 

Dolly could not write to him—she did 
not even know bis nams, She might have gone 
to Elizabeth-atreet and left her present address, 
should he call; but a nameless something held 
her’ back. 

Her mother’s last thought had been to hide 
her from the discovery even of this fiiend, She 
might be sald to have caught her death by doing 
80 Dolly could mot} make her sacrifice of no 
effect. 

“ What are your future plans?" 

It was the doctor who asked her this question 
the day after her mother’s death. 

He daughters of his own at home, and 
he spoke very y and quietly to the lonely 
orphan. 

JT don’t know, sir.” : 

* Have you no friends ¢" 

She shook her head, 

* And no money?” 

“T think there will be enovgh for the ex- 
peuses,” she said, nervously. “ Mother had some 
fine“old‘lace, and Mrs, Ford is going to sell it 
for me.” 

Dr, Pemberton rather doubted not Mrs. Ford’s 
honesty and goodwill, but her ability, He knew 
that she would find it very difficult to gain access 
to the atyle of customer rich enough to buy old 
lace, 

“T think we might help you in that, if you 
like to calland see my wife. She may be able to 
fiad yous purchaser. It is soon for you to go 
out, after your loss,” he eaid, feelingly ; ‘* but 
Mra. Pemberton cannot come to you in bitter 
wind, She is a great invalid, and rarely leaves 
the house in winter.” 

“ I suppose I had batter go,” said Dolly, when 
zhe and Mrs, Ford were left alone ; “but, oh! I 
dread it! I never can talk to strangers, and now 
it will be worse than ever {”’ 

"You won’t mind talking to Mra. Pemberton, 
dear, she isso kind, Yes, I think you had better 
£0 to-day.” 





CHAPTER III. 


. Dr, PEMBERTON was not a fashionable phy- 
siclan, He had a large and lucrative practice; 
but as he never could bring himself to treat fine 
ladies as invalida when there was nothing the 
matter with them but ennui, his patients were 
rong in the class who are ill because they can’t 

sip i, “ 

Bat he was 4 man of large private means, and 
his wife’s relations were very aristocratic people, 
therefore it will be seen Mre. Pemberton was far 
more likely to be able to forward Dolly’s wishes 


thai her hamble landlady, 

“ Will you come into the drawing-room! Mis- 
tress Is at home,” was the gree’ received 
from the trim page who opened door to her, 


when he had looked at the card, with a few words 
scribbled In the doctor’s hand, which was Dolly’s 
re ce : 
‘rom her c Dolly had never spoken to 
8 ilsy, 8 real lady, as ahe would have phrased it, 
Certaloly now and then ab Madame erite’s 
she had been privileged to behold such favoured 
mortals, when they came to give their orders to 
the fashionable modiste; she had even two or 
_ times pg yo eas b _—— to the 
tting-room, to the pins for experienced 
“trier on ;” but still the fact she had 
never yet been inside a lady’s house; or spoken to 
a gentléman. 

She followed the page in silent suspsnse down 
the long corridor to a recess, where velvet cur- 
talfis were closely drawn ; he Yer eae these aside, 
opened a door, and ushered Dolly into an apart- 
mént, whose temperature made her think it was 
August instead of January. 

Io was the loveliest room she had ever entered, 
Yet there was nothing overwhelming in ite splen- 
dour. It was em ly a room to be used, 
and that peo satin. You could move fn 
{6 without fear of doing damage, and might even 


employ yourself without f 
. y eeling you taking 


all 


It'was of moderate size, and carpeted in velvet 





an 
antimacawars, a thick white fleecy hearthrug, 
a 2 —_ a smell writing-table, a well-filled 

A wwe evidence that the apart- 
A 5 p vcore’ k 

vory t, 't-loo woman rose 

from a Bag ve) by the fire, and came forward 
to meet Dolly. 

**T think you must be Miss Smith,” she sald, 
taking the orphan'’s hand, and p!acing her a seat 
near own, “My husband said I was to ex- 
pect you.” 

o Yes.” 

Poor Dolly, she had never felt more shy and 
nervous. She longed to speak gratefully, but she 
could not, 

Isola Pemberton understood, her eyes had read 
the girl pretty thoroughly, and she knew she was 
sad, not sullen. 

“T wish I could have come to you,” she said, 
gently. “Both my daughters are away, or 
wou have sent them to you. Let me look at 


lace, 

It was lovely old point, and had probably oncs 
adorned a dress, There was a quantity of it, 
and it was in perfect condition. 

Teola thought she had never seen any finer. 

"My dear,” she said, kindly, ‘do you know 
this is very valuable?” 

“TI thought so, Mother earned our living by 

g lace. Once, when things were very 
bad, she offered this to the shop she worked for, 
but they would only give ten pounds, and she 

eee terest. a is 
t is wort pounds, at the very least ! 

Dolly clasped her hands, 

"Tf I could only sell it soon!” ehe said, wi 
a little sob; “so that it was fn time for-—” 

RS her ge knew bang a meant, Her 
nd had guessed ea of a pauper 
faneral was wringing the girl’s heart. 

“You need have no fear of that; we will 
advance you the money for the lace if it has not 
met with s customer by to-morrow.” 

But——” 

“We shall be no losers,” sald Mrs. Pember- 
ton, gently. ‘‘ I know several poople who would 
be delighted to purchase lace like this. I wish 
I could help you in other ways, Miss Smith ; you 
are so young to be left alone.” 

"T am seventeen.” 

‘The doctor says you have no relations.” 





agi o to, talk of the country once,” 
‘ 1 3 “whe lived there. was 
wa 

an onl i live all the year round in 
tifal country house,” went on Mrs. Pemberton ; 
fod hes neg rooms to — and — 

e¢ to improve yourself; your du 

csoubh Bs tn pee. Ge 

crippled girl,” 

hig, “keh ee eee 
y, “ am em. 

slash Sa givens cr, Sean: E Genus which. 
She has to lie on the sofa a great part of each 


governess, half-companion 
She only offers twenty pounds a year, which is 
the reason the situation fa still unfilled. 
They were interrupted ; the page announced 
Madelaine Charteris. 


Dolly would have withdrawn, bub Mrs, Pem- 
berton signed to her to remain. 
Another moment, and she felt herself blushing 
to her finger-tips, 
This young patrician beauty, fo her velvet and 
benefactress 


s 
8 
e 
Ff 
4 
; 


furs, was the who last night had 
flung her that golden coin. 
For one {mstant Dolly wished the d 


would open and swallow her up; then ead 
quite still, and felt able to bear even recognition, 
for she had done no wrong. There was nothing 
to be ashamed of in having sung for money 


to help her dying mother. 
Madelaine aie not her. Dolly fo 


Mrs. Ford’s bonnet and heavy shawl (put on 
because the widow wished her friend to appear 
in mourning) was a very different Dolly from the 
songstress. The girl in the streets had worn a 
small hat, shoving her small, mebile face ; this 
Dolly had a thick créps veil. She had lowered it 
just as Madelaine entered, and so if the young 
heiress had looked at her at all she would have 
deemed her a depressed-looking widow. 

** Cousin Isola,” began the girl, as soon as she 
was seated, “I had a letter from Aunt Matilda 
this morning, and she wants to know when you 
are going to send her someone for Mabel.” 

* As soon as I can, Madelaine ; It is only a fort- 
night since she wrote.” 

“ But she wants to go to Paris almost directly 
to meet the girls, and uncle won't have Mab left 


"No, I must earn my own living,” and Dolly | alone. 


gave a weary little sigh. *I don’t mind that, 
“ Only you feel lonely! ” 
‘That is just 16!” and the girl’s eyes filled. 
“ However 1 get on now it must all be for my- 
self. I can never make mother pleased or 


4 Sl 
ae You have not thought of your plans at 

“Yes,” sald Dolly, simply ; ‘I was awake all 
nigbt, and I kept thinking. I don’t want to 
leave Mrs, Ford. If I could only get needle- 
berg voncoe mind how ios T sat at ib, 20 

> I earned jusb enough to myself. 

Mrs. Pemberton looked at her and sighed. 

“I don’t think that would answer.” 

Ht A pes very quickly.” ‘ 

es ; you are very young and pretty. 

London fs not the right place for you now you 
have no mother. My dear child, you ought to 
go into: ae Dae wheré you would be safe 


Dolly shuddered, 

** I couldn’t go to service!” she said, faintly ; 
“T think the thought of {t would kill me!" 

‘I never dreamed of such a thing!" said 
Mra. Pemberton, quickly; “indeed, it never 


ooked thoughtfu 
“T know of one situation I think you might 
the salary fs not large, but the duties are 
> pc 5: Reagan iedmahcamna ata 


faint flush of pleasura came to the girl's 





be: a you going down to Field Royal, Made- 
“Oh no,” and Lady Madelaine blushed. 


“ Papa says he can’t me.” 

cams he a eee Wooo you alto- 
ther soon now ?” 

“ Nothing is settled.” 


ters, She barely stayed minutes in 
she did not again allude to her b. 
" Lady {fs the niece of my friend, 
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“Lady Mabel will do very well with 
Bond, for a few days. I expec 
You can let me know if she comes. 
furious, ' 








sash, and to wait tea for Mies Smith, who, it waa 
calculated, would be at Field Royal about six ; 
really, it was half-an-hour earller when the hired 
fiy drew up at the old portieoed entrances. 

Mrs. Bond was detained in Lady Mabel’s room, 
bat the nurse as the next most important female 
servant, received the governess, and ushered her 
into two pretty rooms communicating, and fur- 
nished as bedroom and sitting-room. This func- 
tlonary, whom Dolly’s arrival would relieve of 
half het work, was particularly gracious, 

“The men ‘ll briog up your baggage directly, 
mise, and Lady Mabei’s waiting tea. Mrs. Bond, 
the h » "ik come and take you to her as 
svon a2 she can, All the family are away.” 

** Ts the little all alone ?”’ 

“That’s not new, miss; the Countess 
with Lady Mabel if she 
poor child, and the 


least 
“Leafs » Dolly wondered if she was the 
victim of a dream. It seemed impossible that that 
pretby room and its elegant furniture could pos- 
albly be for her. 

Fortunately Mrs. Pemberton had handed a 
very handsome sum to Dolly as the price of the 
lace, and had also given her some kind hints as 


to her wardrobe. 

changed her dress, and stood 
Bond to take her downstairs, it 
hard to find a mcre elegant- 
the one who, a fortnight ago, 

ey in the streets, 
8 wore a black spun silk dress, but, 
it fitved close to her taper figure, and the 
throat and sleeves only en- 
of her neck and wrists ; 
like threads of gold, 
a touching pathos in their 
og t seemed to make a 
her head, and she looked like 
the world rather than « penniless 


door opened and Mre. Bond entered, Dolly 
and for an instant they 
stood face to face—only an instant. Then, with 
a startied cry, the housekeeper sank on to a 
chair, trembling in every limb, 
Frightened at this sudden illness, as she 
yt asked gently if she could do 
anything for her, or ff she should ring for 


"No, oh, nol” gasped the housekeeper. 
shall be better 


Dolly thought fb a gs bygone ray Bagg: Bo 
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presently ; fb was a kind of 
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Mrs, Bond seemed to be listening to the con- 
versation as though chained to the spot by some 
atrange fascination, g Here she put fo a question. 





“ And your father, mizhtjl make bold to ask, 
raise, fs he alive still "’ 

"Oh, no! he died before mamma. I had no 
one fn the world bab mother.” 

As the days passed on Lady Mabel and Dolly 
became fast friends ; the child who had s0 few to 
love and the lonely orphan seemed attracted to 
each other as by a spell. Never in the memory 
of the servants had Mabel been better or happier 
since her accident. Glowing accounts were sent 
by the housekeeper to Lady Desmond, and Field 
wom generally rejoiced at Mrs. Pemberton’s 


ce, 

And the choice herself ? 

Dolly felt happler than she had thought pos- 
sible, She bad never taken kindly to household 
duties, had ever hated the daily routine of the 
dressmaker’s workroom, To sit with Mabel and 
hear her simple lessons, to study with her under 
the masters who came twice a week from Chep- 
stow, or drive along the beautifal country lanes 
—all this was a new life to Dolly ; and then In 
the gloamivg, before the lamps were lighted, she 
used to go to the plano and amuse herself with 
the low, sweet melodies which she played so 
prfectly, although she had never learned a note 
of music. 

She had not forgotten her mother, she never 
could forget her ; the old battered egg which was 
her legacy was packed away in Dolly's box—she 
could not bear the sight of It, But the other, 
that her mysterious friend had bought for her to 
give her mother, was in her workbox. She often 
thought of him and wondered if he had been in 
the least disappointed to find her gone when he 
called at Etizabeth-street, Oh ! how the sound 
of his voice haunted her. Oh! what would she 
not have given just to see his true, kind face 
again | 

Dolly was a general favourite with the ser- 
vants, only the old housekeeper regarded her 
with  pitying kindness, which half puzzled the 
girl, Mrs. Bond seemed to Dolly to take almost 
too much interest in her ; without being inquisi- 
tive she was always eager to know about Dolly’s 
past ; and once, when the girl mentioned heed- 
lesely that she should be eighteen next Septem- 
ber, the poor housekeeper was taken with another 
attack of trembling almost like the one she had 
on the night of Miss Smith's arrival. 

“T don’t like it,” muttered Mrs Bond to her- 
self one night In her own snug altting-room ; ‘I 
can't make it out, Of course there are plenty of 

ls who will be eighteen next September, and I 

are say some of them have eyes like that, But 
I don’t like it; and oh! what will my lady say 
wee ener ae ob ing h 
at wpparently my Isdy was not coming home; 
as yet no date for her return had been spoken of. 
Mabel seemed likely to be the only representa- 
tive of the family at Field Royal for some time 
to come, when one afternoon Mrs. Bond looked 
in upon Dolly and her pupil with a startled 
of news. 

“What will you say's going to happen, my 
lady?" she asked the c “Who do you 
think’s comiog to-night! I’ve just had a tele- 
gram to say so.” 

" Not father!” asked the child. 

It was easy to tell from her. tone “father” 
was the best-beloved of all her relations. 

“No, my dear ; it’s your brother. He’s coming 
for a week's hunting, and brings three or four 


with him.” 

**T don’t care.” 
“Bat you should my dear,” sald the old 
woman reprovingly. “ Viscount xs 8 
fine young gentleman, as’ll be Lord | Desmond ; 


dear, he’s your own brother. 

Welther of them noticed Dolly’s face grow 
Goal Sa beds Mer cand poutenier wes 
© it persecutor was 
Mabel’s brother? Mast she meet him here in 
his father’s house f 

Oh! why had she nover guessed it before? 
Mabel's bore the monogram 
Of course, the D stood for Devereux, 
while she, unlearned in as she was, 
had belleved that an Earl's ter, like a 


os 


27. aes ter" 


baal 
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COULD IT BE TRUE? THE FACE BEFORE HIM WAS THE FACE OF VIOLA, COUNTESS OF DESMOND. 


she (Dolly) was in the house that must one day 
belong to her tormentor, 

“I'm very sorry,” said Mab, slowly; “ but, 
perhaps, he'll not come here. I don’t like Jack; 
he always laughs at me.” 

Dolly could well believe it. To laugh ab any- 
thing weak and helpless was quite among the 
qualities she attributed to the Viscount, 

Four young men, all of good families, going 
down for a week's hunting in the country | Three 
of them knew not the meaning of care, three of 
them had never had a real trouble. No wonder 
the journey was a pleasant one—no wonder the 
quartet had a very cheerful time of it that 
bright March day as they travelled to North- 
shire. 


None of the guests were very much attached to 
their host, They got on very fairly with him, 
found him sn smusing companion; but they 
would have hated the idea of trusting a sister to 
his keeping. 

Herbert Sinclair, Ivor Vernon, and George 
Dagdale were all between twenty-five and thirty, 
and in mind and heart superior to Viscount 
Devereux, 

**We aball have a good time of it,” said 
Devereux, amlably. “ My mother and the girls 
are in Paria. We shall have the whole house to 
ourselves, and no one to trouble ws.” 

“What a misanthropical sentiment for a 
married man |” 

“* I’m not married yet.” 

** You’re next door to [t,” 

None of the visitors had been to Field Royal 
before, aud they all looked with admiration on 
the lovely grounds. Herbert Sinclair, who waa 
an artist, specially noticed the river’s winding 
course, 

“I suppose you’re overdone with fellows aketch- 
ing here in the summer ?” 

** Not we!” 

“That river would be the paradise ‘of an 
artist.” 

*“Do you know that to this river I shall owe 
my earldom” 





** Nonsense |” 

** How ¥” 

** Give us the history, Devereux.” 

This was from two of the guests, The third, 
Herbert Sinclair, kept silent. 

Nothing loth, John related how his beautiful 
young aunt and her unborn child had perished in 
the waters, 

** But for which fact,” he concluded, “ your 
humble servant, and his father, too, would have 
been plain John Devereux all their lives.” 

Each of the listeners hated him for telling the 
story, specially for the way In which he told it; 
but they were men of the world, and concealed 
their indifference, 

“You ought to have a family ghost,” sald 
Sinclair, “ with such a history as that. Do you 
mean to say you haven't?” 

“T don’t know,” 

“Doesn't Lady Desmond's spirit ever haunt 
this river’s banks? Come, man, confess,” 

“ Not that I ever heard of.” 

** You're not eure 1” 

“ The fact is since her death the spot has been 
shunned. This driver is new to the neighbour- 
hood, or he would never have brought us this 
way. Oar own coachman won’t take his horses 
past. My father and mother never come by here 
or take their guests. I believe if it had been 
possible they would have had the river filled 


u 
“ Devereux, I'shall get up the firet thing to- 
morrow morning and explore the banks of the 
river thoroughly.” 

“ You'll find nothing.” 

Herbert Sinclair was an artist, He loved art 
for its own sake, and having plenty of money 
followed it merely as a pleasure. The idea of a 
picture of the Field Royal grounds, introducing 
the river’s bank made bare and lonely, struck 
him. He might call it ‘‘ Haunted.” Well dished 
up, such a subject muat succeed. 

Fall of his purpose he waa out-of-doore the 
next morning before seven had long struck. 
With some difficulty he found his way to tke 


river, and oe looking’ thoughtfully upon the 
bright, sparkling waters. 

“Who would think they hid such an awful 
tragedy?” he muttered to himalf. “ The 
honourable viscount is a greater wretch than I 
took him for, or he’d never have told that story 
with a h on his lips, Why, I have heard my 
mother tell it with the tears running down ber 
cheeks, and my father with a break in his voice. 
I can just remember Lady Desmond, and what a 
fairy-like creature she was. She came to see us 
jnet after the wedding, end her husband intro- 
duced me to her as his godson. How my mother 
cried when thé news came of her death.” 

His memory went back to his childhood’s 
days. He seemed to see his godfather’s beautiful 
young wife again. Child as he was at the time, 
not more than nine or ten, he had never for- 
gotten her fair, sweet voice. 

Just then a song fell on his ears. He heard 
the rich, sweet voice of some girl singyng the old 
Scotch ballad, ‘' In silk attire.” He looked up to 
see what sort of face went with that perfect voice, 
and then he held his breath in bewilderment. 
He had talked lightly en of the river's banks 
being haunted. Could it be true? He fancied 
s0, in spite of nineteenth century common sense 
disbelief in ghosts, for the face before him was 
the face of Viola, Countess of Desmend, 


(To be continued.) 








and consist of a series of spires with 
emaller spires, and when viewed on, 
show a remarkable resemblance to a many-spired 
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“CLEAR OUT!” WAS THE AMIABLE COMMAND OF MR. PERKS, 


THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 


—0i— 
OHAPTER VII. 


Iw all the annals of Margrave Court there had 
never been such a commotion as that which 
followed Veronica’s wedding. 

Lidy Leigh had teken a great fancy to her 
niece ; she soon discovered that Veronica had 
nothing of her mother in her nature, and was 
her father in mind and character; the kind, 
motherly woman felt a thrill of remorse for the 
long years In which they had left Veronica 
rigidly alone, and even asked her husband 
whether he.thought the girl was happy in her 
engagement, 

Sir Lionel replied : 








thing, she has a great many arrears of happiness 
to make up.” 

* Of course I shall be good to her,” returned 
the bridegroom ; “but, Lady Leigh, may I tell 
you a secret? I have not the least intention of 
P * to my mother-in-law.” 

; her very brief experience 
se mother had enabled her to gauge 
that lady’s character thoroughly, and she decided 
the widow was quite competent to take care of 


Breakfast went off quite successfully, though 
@ vacant placs at Lord Ashdale’s right hand 
represented the bride; the heaith of the happy 
pair was drunk with enthusiasm, and the Earl 
made a capital speech when he returned thanks, 
4 


af 
iF 


She opened the door and went in ; no one was 
in the pretty sitting-room, where she had left the 


| 
: 


a shock awaited her. On the in ® snowy 
heap, lay Lady Ashdale’s dress, her veil 
and wreath of orange-blossoms, and on the 
dreasing-table was a note addressed to Lady 








A PETAR 1 EA 


“ JUST TAKE YOURSELF OFF, miss!” 


you ; not a word to anyone of this until I give 
you leave to speak.” 

“She must have run away, poor dear young 
lady,” said Mary sorrowfully ; “I never though: 
she looked happy, my lady.” 

Bat Lady Leigh was reading the letter. Such 
an one had never come under her notice before 
Had she been asked that morning if she should 
pity or blame a runaway wife she would have 
answered she could have no feeling but grief and 
indignation for such « sinner; and yet as she 
read those few heart-broken lines ali her sym- 
pathy was for Veronica—not for the noble Earl 
of Ashdale. 


“Dear Aunt Grace, 

“You have been so kind to me that I 
cannot leave your house without begging you to 
forgive me. When I stood by Lord Ashdale’s 
side this morniog in church I meant, God help- 
ing me, to be his faithful wife, but since then I 
have learned what, in my eyes, releases me from. 
my marriage vow, and would make it a sin for 
me to live with him. 

“Lord Ashdale has a wife already, whom he 
married in a London church eight years ago ; 
she is the mother of his child, and has never 
failed in love to him. While she lives no other 
woman can share bis life. 

“ When you left me she must have been waiting 
in the next room, she cams in and implored me 
to give her back her husband, and the father of 
child. . , [know my mother would never let 
give up the advantages of such a marriage, 
sol am going away. Don’t be avgry with 
Aunt Grace. . . Indeed, indeed, I am only 
doing what I think right. How can I break 
another woman’s heart? How can I live with a 
man who has a wife already! Have pity on your 
unhappy “Vega.” 


Never in all the years of her happy, prosperous 
life had Lady Leigh been face to face with such 
adilemma. The maid atood awaiting her orders. 
She knew that in a few moments Lord Ashdale 
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library. Ask Mr, Nigel 
guests that my 

ahe will be unable to start on her 
day. Mies Helen must do her bess to entertain: 


| 


the visitors staying in the house until ber mother 
8 room. 


oan return to wing- 

“ And Mrs. Leigh, Sir Lionel?” 

" Give no special m to her.” Sir Lionel 
quletly locked the doors of ths two rooms which 
had been assigned to his niece, put the keys in his 
pocket and turned to his wife. 

“Will you come with me Grace, or would the 
scene be too much for you ?” : 

“JT will join you in a few minutes, I want first 
to try and fiad out how the woman who claims 
to be Lady Ashdale got admitted to Veronica's 
fooms,” 

Tne Earl of Ashdale was feeling desperately 
offended, he was not accustomed to be treated 
cavallerly, He was a great match for Sir Lionel’s 
portionless niece, and at least deserved some con- 
sideration. 

Bat when he reached the library, one look at 
his host’s grave, troubled face disarmed his 
wrath. 

**Good Heavens, Leigh, what is the matter, 
you can’t mean that Veronica fs seriously ill.” 

“There is some terrible misunderstanding,” 
said Sir Lionel. “I only hope ft may prove 
only a misunderstanding, Lord Ashdale. While 
we were at breakfast a woman forced hervelf into 
Veronica's preeence, clalming to be your wife and 
the mother of your children.” 

Lord Ashdale staggered against a chair, for one 
moment he seemed overwhelmed, the next he had 
pulled himeelf together. 

“J would not have had such a vconiretemps 
happen for the world,” he said earnestly, “ Poor 
Vera. Dear little girl, no wonder she was 
terrified,” 

“ Bat is t true?” demanded Sir Lionel. ‘I 
cannot show you my niece's farewell letter, 
because my wife has it, But Vera asserts this 
woman declared you married her in a London 
church eight years ago.” 

© Vera’s farewell letter—you can’t mean that 
my wife has left the Court ?” 

“Poor child, remember, she believed she was 
mot your wife, Pardon me, Ashdale, but my 
niece has no father to fight her battles, and I 
must demand an answer to my question, When 
you stood beside Veronica at the altar this 
morning, were you free to marry her ?” 

* Of course I was,” said Lord Ashdale earnestly. 

“ You don’t suppose I would attemp) bigamy, 
or try to wrong a sweet, Innocent girl like Vera. 
This m I was a bachelor, I am now a 
married man, and your niece is the Countess of 
Ashdale.” 

“Then how explain this letter?” The speaker 
was Lady Leigh, who had entered In time to hear 
the last words, 

Lord Ashdale read poor Vera’s sorrowful fare- 
well, and a of passionate anger filled his 
heart. Not the young girl he had 
married, but against the unhappy woman he 
had already so greatly wrongod. 

“ She ought to be ashamed of herself,” he cried, 
hotly. “ The idea of her coming here and forcing 
war Lg Fiery ard on my wife,” 

¢ Lionel looked very grave. 

‘Tam waiting for your explanation, Lord Ash- 
dale, you need not fear to speak before my wife ; 
she has heard so much, she must necessarily hear 
more ff she is nob to think of you as a bigamist.” 


a 
*'Tehould prefer to speak to you alone,” sald 





Scotchwoman, and she was travelling 
an old In Agar I knew well. 


q fed tat 
‘bree or re 
* And you See ont booed from her since?” 

“T have heard from her,” admitted Lord Ash- 
dale, ‘twice, She wrote to me in September, 
when she heard of my return to England ; she 
wanted me to marry her agaia in my 
name. She assured me if I married her 
widow I could avr her davghter, and give 
my name, though I could not bestow on her the 
courtesy title of ' Lady.’ She had her pian very 
cleverly made out. She was of Scotch birth, and 
in Scotland the subsequent marriage of the 
parents legalizes children born out of wedlock. 
I think that may have had something to do with 
her solicitations ; and though she knew perfectly 
she was not Lady Ashdale, she seams to have had 
a fixed delusion that I could have no other wife 
while she lived.” 

**T have just heard,” said Lady Leigh, “that 
a ladyMke woman came to the back door 
as we had started for church, and declared the 
dressmaker had sent her with some part of 
Veroufca’s on hers p ich had been 
forgotten, was shown upstairs 
her return. Most probably she 
farther room when I was settling Vera 
sofa just before the breakfast.” 

Sir Lionel looked very troubled. 


cy 


4 
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“Tt so happens thas all our guests are leaving | Bernard 


to-day, as my wife and I were starting for 
London to-morrow. I have already sent word 
that Veronica is so she cannot start 


on her 
the t. But what are we to 


mother }”* 
“Mra. Leigh was on 8 Visit 


Bournemouth,” 


es & 


town by the last train and 

“ By seven o’ciock the house will be clear,” 
sald Lady Leigh. “Ican trust my maid. Io 
the morning we must think of some plan for 


persua people that you and Vera have started 
on your moon, Nothing can be done in 
the way of searching forber to-night, There fs 


only one more train to London, snd by that all 
our guests will travel, so by making Inquiries 
then the truth would certalaly be made known to 


Lord Ashdale went to hold his conclave 
his mother-in-law, Sir Lionel drew a little 
nearer his wife and took her hand. 

“ Grace, don’t look so troubled.” 
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Leigh spoke in a very low voice, 

bitious, Lionel, or she would 
not have married a man old enough to be her 
father.” 

“I don’t know, Ashdale is very fascinating, 
and her mother probably made the match; the 
girl was brought up at a sort of institution, and 
probably knows! nothing of love and lovers ; she 
may have thought Lord Ashdale a much more 
agreeable companion than her mother and have 
mistaken gratitude for affection.” 

" Heaven help her, poor child,” said Lady Leigh, 
feelingly, “ for it seems to me that no one on earth 
can,” 
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peers: Peat me hagemgnr a of oe 
remem | we 
2 fen wt heal ah 
out 
we couldn't possibly afford a wife.” 
"She be able to keep herself,” said 
I wonder if I got an introduction to 
new aunt whether she would invite me to her 


right,tor Mra, Barn’s humble lodger was, in trutb, 
Veronica, Countess of Ashdale. 

She had just enovgh worldly wisdom to feel 
that as the few clothes she had brought were 
marked with a ‘ V,” she had better keep to that 


ning with 
a V that occurred to her, and Dean followed 
quite naturally, because years ago 
little echoolfellow called Violet Dean, The 


lent her anything, even her name. 

Poor little bride] She had not had much time 
for plans. Her one desire, after she had letened 
to Mrs, Lorne’s stery, was flight, She did not 
stop to ask herself whether the Jaw would call her- 


It was on the journey that the thoughts 
}-» Hiltons came + ib was 
isappointment to b 
London, 8 
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only question was how, She ventured to ask 
Mra. Burns which newspaper was best for 
advertisements, and the landlady graciously lent 
her the Daily Telegraph. Vera went out and 
laid in a modest supply of stationery, then 
she came back to her attic and wrote twelve 
letters, in which ehe offered to do almost any- 
thing, from serving in a florist’s shop to ad- 
dressing clreulars at four shillings a thousand. 
Surely out of the twelve she must obtain one 
favourable reply, and she began to feel quite 
hopeful, and to wonder how long it would take 
to address the thoueand circulars if they were 
entrusted to her care. A thousand a day would 
she calculated quite suffix for her modest 
wants. 

Poor lonely bride. When she had been a 
fortnight in London, and written over a hundred 
letters, ehe was still no rearer employment. No 
one even-answered her applications, and if she 
called personally, in reply to advertisements, it 
was always the same result—failure. 

One lady, & little kinder than the rest, told 
her plainly she was too pretty for a governess, 
and that a governess without references would 
never find a situation. An old lady who wanted 
someone to read aloud four hours a day for five 
shillings a week, declared, ‘‘ Miss Dean’s voice was 
not near loud enowgh.” One or two offices, who 
wanted a female clerk, said her writing was not 
businesslike ; and a butcher requiring someone to 
keep aceounts, demanded a guarantee of fifty 
= as she would have to recelve payments 

weekly customers, and large sums of money 
would pass through her hands. 

It was terrible, December was a week old, 
and the shops began to be full of “ Christmas 

ts,” the streets to be thronged by a crowd 
or 2 


ton Christmas Veronica grew 
pale thinner day. Her little hoard 
was ting fast. ft was ended what 


would of ber 3 
She that her friends were seeking her. 
Many of the newspapers, whose pages she scanned 
ents of employment, had an 
announcement fn thé agony column that if “ V. 
would return to her devoted husband all could 
be explained.” And later a reward of twenty 
was offered for the address of a young 
believed to have reached Liverpoo! Station 
early fn the evening of November 24th. A 
very accurate descrip of her followed. But 
she had been ed for this, and from the 
fee of co to ge hays uel rane 
hairdressing, while the trouble and 
anxiety of the past fortnight had made her so 
thin and wan that she was sadly changed from 
the lovely, bright-eyed girl Lord Ashdale had 
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Mra. Burns was kind to her attic lodger, but 
never guessed how slender were Mise Dean’s 
means, how few coins stood between her and 





although the walk was long, and she dared not 
spend even & penny on an omnibus, 

She found the shop, and her heart sank. It 
was one of those establishments which are noted 
for “bargains,” aud do what they cali a “ cnt- 
ting trade.” Judging from the goods displayed 
in the windows it was a Mnendraper’s, stationer’s, 
bazaar, and china shop. There was a crowd at 
every counter, and the assistants looked fagged 
and tired already, though ft wae barely eleven 
o'clock. Veronica spoke to a big, stout man who 
was walking up and down, and directing cus- 
tomers to the right counters for what they 
wanted, He pofuted to a tiny elip at the end of 
the long shop, with “counting house” engraved 
on the glace window, and told her to go there, 
and Mr, Perks would epeak to her, 

Mr, Perks, despite his name, was of the Jewish 
pereussion, and a bad specimen. His finger 
naile and hands were far from clean, hia black 
hair was, too, thick and crisp, his face had a 
sinister expression, and yet o leer which 
frightened Vera. 

“IT have come about the advertisement,” sho 
began, nervously, 

“You won’t do at all,” he said, shortly, '‘ you 
look half starved.” 

“T am very strong,” she ventured, “and I 
don’t mind how hard I work,” 

“Where do you live?” he condescended to 
ask. 
* Bloomsbury.” 

" Been out before?” 

“No; but the advertisement said experience 
Was not necessary.” 

“What references |” 

Veronica turned white as death. 

“TI have no friends in London,” she began, 
sadly ; * but iadeed-——” 

“Clear out!” was the amiable command of 
Mr, Perke ; “you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for wasting my time like this. Do you think 
we'd have a hand at thie establishment without 
references? Why, when a handsome girl like 
you can’t get anyone to say a good word for her, 
she must be a bad lot indeed. Jucbh take your- 
self off, Miss, we want none but honest folks 
here.” ‘ 

How she got out of the shop Veronica never 
knew. Her knees shook under her, and every- 
thing seemed swimming round and round, but 
fear lent her strength, and she managed to leave 
the establishment of the virtuous Mr. Perks. 
Another young woman, who had been on the 
same errand, was staring in at the window when 
Veronica came out, and struck with pity wen 
up to her, 

“You look ready to drop,” she said, good 
naturedly, ‘* Wouldn’t the old bear have you ? 
Come across the road to that baker’s at the 
corner, they'll let you sit down there, and I'll 
get you a glass of milk.” 
~** You are very kind,” said Vera, feeling that 
the offer waa of genuine goodwill ; “ but I have 


& 

“ Keep it till you want it,” said the red-haired 
one, as she piloted Veronica across the road, and 
a ted her on a high chair in a corner of the 
baker's, while she purchased two glasses of milk 
and two penny buns, ‘‘ Now you'll feel pounds 
better w you've taken this. What was the 
matter? Old Perks is a regular curmudgeon. 
Was he nasty |” 

“ He was awful! Do you know him?” 

“I was one of his hands till lash summer,” re- 
turned the red-haired one; ‘‘ but the work broke 
me down altogether. A lady got me into a con- 
valescent, home at the seaside ; and, as I’m to be 
married in January, I thought I'd not bother 
about another But when I saw his adver- 


two ft would —. the wedding.” 

“ And will he have yout” 

“ Not he.’ And Lucy Green showed her teeth 
fo a grin, ‘* He said I was too much of a fine 
lady, with my merves and delicate health. He's 
never Oe me for knocking up. I suppose 
he thinks it waen't a credit to the place.” 

“ He is a dreadful man.” 

“He's bad enough,” agreed Lucy. ‘‘Why 
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He said I wasn’t honest,” a second flash 
dyed the girl's face, "because I have no re- 


ce hp gre NO eer ee 
ou ” 
wT ieee never Reet atib batons: I used to live 


go home to your mother, 

Veronica asked her a q 

“Was there not some sort of rough needle- 
work given out to be done at home, for which 
no references would be wanted }” 

** There’s slop-work,” said Lucy; “and them, 
who's been at it all their lives, make seven or 
nine shillings a-week. You can’t live on that. 
You look a mere child, and you're pretty. You 
don’t know London ways and London wickednese; 
you'd best go home.” 


- 


of her? She could mot go home. Indeed, h 
she had none, for Mre. Leigh had given up 
Clematis Cottage, and bad nod fixed on a new 
abode ; besides, her mother would have handed 
her over to her husband like a parcel of his that 
had gone astray. No; in all the world Veronica 
could least have trusted her mother. What 
should she do? This was Monday ; on Wednes- 
day she must pay her rent. Besides the half- 
sovereign for that, she had just three shillings in 
her pocket—that was all. She had nothing she 
could sell or pawn. The desperate haste in 
which ehe bad left Margrave Court had prevented 
her bringing away more than a bare change of 
_— Three shillings would not. purchase 
much. 

She looked over the parapet of the bridge on 
to the water, and an awful longing came to her 
to end the struggle she found so hard, No one 
wanted her here; there was no niche in this 
great London for a friendless girl, 

was only one kept her back. 
Her father—barely t years old when he died 
she yet remembered still with the tenderest 
love. He was the one bright spot in her chidish 
recollections. If she did this thing, and ended 
the life which no one wanted, would it cut her 
off from all hope of ever seeing bim again ? 

But what was she to do? 

Mrs. Burne had been kind enough, but Vera 
would not think of living on her charity. It was 
not as though she were sure of employment in a 
little while ; had she the certainty of a situation, 
eay ia 8 month’s time, it would not have seeméd 
such an impossibility to her to ask her landlady’s 
forbearance. Bat alae! a month hence ; two 
months even she might be just as prospectless as 
she was now. 

There must be work in London that she could 
do; work that she could put her beat energy into 
and give her employer a fnll return for the 
trifling eum she needed for food and shelter. But 
how was she to find that work! It seemed to 
Veronica that had she been a criminal, newly 
released from prison, people could nob. have 
received the offers of her services with more 
diedain, Wasthere no one in all this vast London 
with enough charity in their hearts to pity her 
and give her the start she needed ! 


‘cor Vera, she went on a little further and 
tried hard to put the dreadful thought of the 
Se ee ee one eee 
leas ; in time she would safe on the 
further She put her hand in her pocket 
instinctively as some rough-looking people jostled 
by her ; but it was too late, her purse was gone, 

Gone, and with it the half-sovereign so care- 
fully put away in the inner division for rent, 


but a hand was suddenly laid upon her arm and 
a dee — sald kindly : a ; 
* gan, have you guile forgotten me t” 
Io was Bernard Maxwell; she had nob seon 


every 
be—he knew just what he had prevented, but his 
one object was to soothe the helpless girl, and, if 
possible, win her sympathy. 

“You are looking quite tired out,” he said 
gently. “Come and sit down at the railway 
station, and tell me how you are getting on. 
You know, as I was your first acquaintance in 
London, I have right to feel an intereat in 
you.” 

Bat a very few minutes showed him that, 
short as was the walk to Charing Cross, it was 
beyond her strength. He hailed the firet cab 
that passed (reckless extravagance for a strug- 
giing man) and told the man to drive them to 
Temple Gardens. 

“We can talk better here,” he said, as he 
established Miss Dean on a bench. “I am 
afraid you have not found a situation to suit 
you. Will you tell me all about it? I[ have 
had a great many ups and downs myself, and I 
think [ can sympathise with your troubles 
better than most people.” 

“I was just thinking of ending it all,” said the 
girl wearily, ‘‘ when you spoke to me ; Iam so 
tired and life is so hard.” 

“Deeadiully hard,” Bernard agreed; “and 
yet it has ite compensations. Miss Dean, if you 
will trust me, you may be sure of one thing; I 
will keep your secret faithfully, and do my best 
to help you.” 

“T can’t get any work,” she sald slowly. “I 
was the head girl at school, and I am fond of 
teaching ; but no one would try me, I have 
offered to address circulars, to be a copying clerk 
ad eight shillings » week. I went to-day to a 
cheap shop in the Borough where they wanted 
someone to sell Ohristmas Cards; but the man 
said they took no one but honest people. I am 
quite honest, only—there is no one to say 80.” 

“TI don’t think you need regret the last re- 
fusal,” sald Bernard. “I am only a rough, 
clumsy fellow, Miss Dean, and if I pain you ft 
won't be willlipgly. Am I right in thinking you 
have run away from home, and that is why you 
have ‘ no references?’ ” 

" Yes,” said Veronica slowly, considering how 
much of her story it would be safe to tel! him. 
‘*My mother is a widow, Mr. Maxwell, and her 
one desire is to be rich. She would not let me 
be a governess because, she sald that would be no 
benefit toher. . . . She wanted me to marry 
arich man. . . . do you understand *” 

“I think so, And you would not do it.” 

**T agreed at first, before I knew any better. 
He was years older I was, and I thought 





A woman passing rapidly by noticed Veronica, 
and stared av her; she waited a minute, then 











THE EMPRESS OF SONG. 


2 
(Continued from page 81.) 


Nina told them, on their return, of the ready 
assent she had received from Doctor Stone that 
she might venture out on the following day, and 
the promise which Mrs. Maunders had given that 
she would accompany her. 

“Why, you look worlds better for your walk, 
Archie!” she added, returning her husband's 


caress, 

“ Yes, dear ; I feel all the better, too,” was 
the reply. ‘And after dinner we will ordera 
carriage for you, to be here during the warm 
portion of the day.” 

The morrow broke like ite predecessor, the 
cold frest of the early morning having to euc- 


vel path ; but leaning on 
Se cece senuvennl. Ratealiinnat thoughts of 
Cis ee ee 
emerged from ego bape ing t errand 
passed through. her t 
of the sorrow which was then her portion, 


house, 
through the bustle and whirl of human life 
she remembered how near she had been to the 
verge of the unseen. 

‘Where are we going to, dear?” she asked, 
as, leaving the busy streets behind them, they 
entered on a quicter road, where green hedge- 
rows and fielde, atill covered with white frost, 
yet remained. ‘ 

‘Darling Nina,” and Archie drew her nearer 
to him, “we are going to see Bobby’s grave.” 

‘*Oh, Tam so glad—so glad!” she answered, 
and when a little later on they stopped at the 
gates leading to the cemetery she appeared to 
have attained fresh strength as she alighted 
from the carriage. : 

The quiet stillness pervading the spot seemed 
to cast ite spell over them, as with gentle tread 
they wended their way between the graves of the 
dead; until their steps stayed 
white cross marked the resting-place of one 
than the rest. 

Nina looked long and steadfastly at the 


darling ; then, turning to her who, 
with Mrs. Maunders, stood a little epart, as the 
tears started to her beautiful eyes,— 

“Ts this your doing, dear?” she asked, 

“ No, Nina,” he replied, ‘‘it is the doing of 
one ee it is Rybert’s. Are you happy 
now }” 

“May Heaven bless him,” was her only 
answer ; and then throwing herself on her knees 





ha would be kind and ly; but at last I 
found out the truth, He was a bad, cruel man; 





beside the mound, she burst into a 
add taecti chany een aoe og ee 
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feet, she leant on the arm of Sir Archibald for 


b was chill now again, and Mrs. 

that they should return to the 
carriage which was awaiting them. 

“Tell me, not unhappy now, dearest f” 
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wighe bed juss jr com tho last oslnane of 0 
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was re- 
ferred to an letter, which laid by side 
of the book, which she read for the twen- 
tleth time :— 

“ Dearsst Motusr,— 

“I told you some time since that I had a 
eal tess canprtes hte te dupe of vate t 

a 

trust that you will not take It much to heart 
Socear betel tos Gaus ¥ ak with- 
out your ; but lon’t think 
you will when you see Nina ; most loving, 
beautiful creature that ever called man husband. 

“ Although, dear mother, when I met her she 
was & public singer, she fe a lady by birth, who, 
at an early age, when an orphan, to escape the 
eS en eee the protes- 

as @ livelihood, but when we meet you shall 
know all, whilst the very fact of my bringing 
her to you will, I feel sure, be sufficient guarantee 
that she is fit to adorn the drawing-room of the 
highest. Give orders that a suite of apartments 
shall be prepared for us, as we hope to be with 
you by seven o'clock to-morrow evening. Till 
we meet ac ever, dear mother, your affectionate 
son, * AncarBaLD Hortox,” 

“Yes, I thought I was nob mistaken,” Lady 
Seis gultenss stove vonsicll her gonemaedl 
fetter, and once more her gold-rimmed 
Tomas 00h bal eando-uy ber mind te eatets 

butler as to the train service from London, 
when the sound of wheels was heard on the 
eee ee well- 
voice in the Hall. ‘ 

“Abt last, mother dear! ast we 
should never reach Singleton,” sed 
the to tite Seenah j ont then he turned 
to where Nina stood a silent spectator of the 
scene. 

“*My darling,” he said, “come forward; this 
is my—our mother, Nina,” correc himeelf, 
7 erasaensh eal deh tek cate teed altos 
who will love you, as I trust you will her, for 
my sake. Is it not so, mother?” and he turned 
to where he latter stood; whilst Nina, nervous 
and trembling, advanced to meet her. 

“ My son's wite will ee een ae 
heart,” Lady Horton replied ; and she held 
out her hands to the bas coisa ow 

as $ a 
ports maa yr me geco wrige aye em oa a 
exception portion which Edward 
say aay one La gags hand it to 
Nina to life’s end, a promise In the 
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But when the summer once more returned, 
with its roses and honeysuckle, the young covp'e 
again left her; but it was only for a few short 
days, to be spent at Thorn Villa, so that they 
~~ ae be present at the wedding of Robert Mel- 
ville and Mabel, 

And very pretty the latter looked In her {vory 
satin and Honiton vell; whilst the sun never 
shone on s happier couple than that in honour of 
whom the bells rang out a merry peal in the 
warm noontide of the June day. 

» oo . aa * 

Cecilia is still Cecflis Maunders, declaring her 
intention ever to rentain so during her mother’s 
lifetime, Reggy having again ealled for India. 

Hie brother «fficers were each and all grieved 
when Sir Archibald no more returned to the old 
regiment, but some of them are still fr. quent 
gueste at Singleton Hall; amovget them is 
Manvers; now Captain Manvers, who declares he 
never saw such a resemblance ay that which 
Lady Arehibald Horton bears to Nins, the Em- 
press of Song. 

(Tax =wD.] 
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IF I BUT KNEW. 


—0:-- 
OHAPTER LVIIL. 


Tr was with the greatest surprise that Owen 
received the message that delivered—-that 
ee too fll to atvend the grand ball with 

im, 

* Ske did not seem to be ill this afternoon,” 
he sald to himself. 

Obeying « suddep impulse, he burried from the 
room, intent apon going to Rhoda’s boudoir and 
ee en? aren amen Choate 
he concluded that In all probability she would 
Ore tels exis, disappointed. H 

ly o knew that 
many of his friends would be present ; and be- 
sides, what 7 he say to Mrs. Montague and 
daughters 
Some of her friends had left Ruoda apparently 
in the best of health and ts at noon. How 
could he account te them for her sudden indis- 


position 1 
Daring the forencon he saw = there was 
something on Rhoda's mind ; that was él 
troubled. okt 
Perhaps the words lie had sald to her only 
short time before had much to do with her indie. 


He felt that he ought to have a talk with her, 
reassure her that she could have 
way, she might fee! much 


A second time he started from her boudoir ; 
but again he drew back. He could not tell what 


1 


en oer emotions seem 
to possess me,” be sald. ‘I will go out into the 
grounds and smoke a . That will quiet me 
little, and afterward i will have a talk with 


Owen wandered sbout the grounds for half- 
ae se He heard a clock strike the 
t, 
How and gloomy ft was! There was no 
meus’ but the stars shed a faint, glimmering 
t. 

He had smoked a cigar; but still he paced 

uma up and down the grounds, lost in 
t. 

He came to one of the garden benches, It 
looked so inviting that he threw himself down 
upon it, 

How long he sat there he never knew. Pre- 
sently he was disturbed by the sound of slow, 
cautious footsteps. It could not be one of the 
servants stealing through the grounds In that 
manner. It must be some poacher, 

He drew back into the shadow of the tress, 


prised at this apparent ingratitude. 
Presently a figure came down the path. The 





more he watched the figure the more certain he 
became that he had seen {b before. Its every 
move seemed familiar to him. 

Suddenly a thought flashed into bis mind that 
made bim hold his breati. 

** Great heavens! can {t bo George Dalrymple,” 
he ejaculated, 

His face paled ; great fiashes of fire seemed to 
come from his eyes, The very blood in his veins 
seemed to stagnate. Faint and dizzy, he leaned 
back against the trunk of a tree. 

What could it mean? His wife supposed him 
to be by this time on his way to the ball. Dar- 
fog his absence would she meet, dared she meet, 
George Dalrymple! 

He spraug to hia feet, his eyes flashing fire, 
every pulse of his being quivering with excite- 
ment, 

He clutched his hand fiercely over his heart. 
The man was hurrying toward the brook—ay, 
toward the very spot where Owen had seen 
Rhoda and Dalrymple part on that never-to-be- 
forgotten day of the lawn party. 

For a moment he stood irresolate. 

Owen was an athlete, and strong of arm. He 
knew that with one blow of his arm he could 
fell his foe to the earth. 

Rboda bad sent him word that she could not 
go to the ball ; that she was ill; but she was 
not too fll to see the man who had stolen into 
the grounds to meet her, perhaps by appoint- 
ment | 

The very thought made him almost wild with 
rage. He felt sure that there would be murder 
committed ; that he, the last of a noble race, ere 
the dey dawned, would have a terrible crime to 
auswer for, 

His very soul was on fire with anger. 

Silently he stood there, and thought the matter 
over. Perhaps, after all, it was a coincidence. 
Perhaps it was some man who had made en ap- 
pointment with one of the servants. He would 
watch and see. 

The tall, famfllar-looking figure paced im- 
patiently by the brook-side under the dim light 
of the stars, Yes, the man was there waiting for 
some one, 

From where he stood he could plainly see a 
faint light in the window of his wife’s room, and 
as his eyes were fixed upon it, the light was ex- 
tinguieh 


ed. 
If a sword had been plunged into Owen Court- 
ney’s heart, {t could not have given bim a greater 
shock. 


Many a night he had up and down the 
grounds, watching the light in that window 
Then it had never been put out before ten. Why 
should it be extinguished so early to-night? 

The thought troubled Owen, as he turned his 
his head and saw the figure atill paciog reatlessly 
up and down by the brook. 

He dared not utter a word. He would await 
developments. He scarcely breathed, In his sus- 
pense, It seemed to him that the blood fn his 
veins was turned to ice. 


He took up a ition where there was no 
possible danger of ge observed, and there he 
watched and waited. 


Up ia her boudoir Rhoda was donning, with 
trembling hands, the long cloak that was to dis- 
guise her. 

She had sent Mary from her room. But it 
seemed to her that the girl looked back 
suspiciously as she went out and closed the door 
after her. 

*' Heaven help me to get through with this ex- 
clting scene!” Rhoda muttered. 

Her heart was throbbing so, her limbs were 
so weak, that she was obliged to sit down for a 
minute, 

“Oh, Heaven help me! How thankful I am 
that Owen did not send for me before he left for 
the ball. He has reached there by this time!” 
she muttered. 

She looked at the clock, and said to herself 
that time was flying, and she must hasten to keep 
her appointment. 

Again she counted over the money which Owen 
had given her—the money that was to restore 
her little child to her—the money that was to 
purchase her free¢éom and end for ever Kenward 
Monk’s persecutions, 
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“ What would Owen say if he know all” she | 
in great 


asked hereelf, 

She trembled even at the thought of ib. 

Was she doing right in concealing the truth 
from Owen ? 

She sprang from her chair and paced hurriedly 
up and down the room, 

If Owen knew all he would surely tell her that 
her path Jay with Kenward Monk, that his roof 
would shelter her no more, And now she could 
not part from him. Every fibre of her heart was 
woven about him. 

She tried to look into the future ; but think 
—_ she would, the pictures presented frightened 


Presently she paused before the window. Was 
it only her fancy, or did she only hear the patter 
of raindrops 3 

She turned out the light and threw open the 
window. She felt relieved to find that It was 
only the leaves that were tapping sgainat the 
window. She closed the window with a 
igh, and opened the door softly, 

The corridor was. empty ; the gas-jeta of the 
great chandelier were turned low, Like a thief 
in the night, ehe stole noiselessly down the wind- 
ing passage- way. 

The sound of laughter from the servants’ 
hall below floated up to her through the awful 
stillness. 

What if one of the doors on elther side ehould 
open, and some one step outand confront her? 

She drew her long cloak closely about her, and 
pulled the hood down over her head. 

There was a side door opening on to @ porch, 
and leading directly into the grounds, 

Rhoda burried towards this door and opened 
it cautiously. For a moment she stood on the 
threshold, and in that moment a of wind 
blew the cloak from about her shoulders, and it 
fell at her feet. 

The light from the hall lamp clearly revealed 
her form to Owen, who stood leaning against an 
oak-tree scarcely one hundred feet distant. 

** Ti Is Raoda 1” he muttered, ame ig 

She turned her steps down toward t | brook, 
as he had feared she would do. 

“She stayed away from the ball to meet thab 
ecoundrel |” he muttered. under his breath. 

With healtating steps, little dreaming of what 
the end of her adveniure would be, Rhoda 
hurried on to her doom, 

The wind sighed a mournful requiem in the 
trees, the songs of the birds were hushed, and the 
sweet murmur of the brook seemed to end in a 
sob as it rushed onward to the sea, 

The afght was warm, but great shiver crept 
over Rhoda as she turned out of the path and 
hurried along through the garden by a short cut 
to the place where she knew Kenward Monk was 
impatiently waiting for her. 


CHAPTER LIX, 


Kzxwarp Mork had reached the place of 
rendezvous some few minutes before the a 
pointed time. Upand down he paced impatiently 
as the moments flew by, yet Rhoda did not put 
fp an appearance. 

“ Can it be that she intends to fail moa?” he 
muttered, striking his hands fiercely together. 
“T have her so completely in my power, I wonder 
if she would dare fall me. How beautiful she is 
growing! I am almost beginning to fall In love 
with hen I promised her that she should have 
a divorce, and aald that I would never trouble 
her again ; but I don’t pspposs to give up my 
fine beauty so easily. I just play my cards 
to suit myself. I will force her to wrivg a for- 
tune from Owen Courtney, acd when there fs no 
more money to be had, she shall leave this roof 
and come with me, following my fortunes wher- 
ever they may lead. She has an exquisite face. 
Why ehouldn’t I turn it to account by pai 
her on the stage? By George! I'll do it?! 
hold the child as a sword over her head, 1 pro- 
mised to bring the child with me to- 

Ha! ha! ba! clever as she is, abe believed me. 


When she does not see the child she won't want 


to hand over the five hundred pounds, 


































in the village chimed the hour. 
path like an enraged lion, 


clinching his hands, while fierce oaths broke from 
hie lips, ‘* They are all at the grand ball to-night 
save Rhoda, and there is no one to hinder her 


from neoping, her appointment, Why does she 
not come? [ will 


and if she does not 
go up to the house 


my will be to the servants. They 
always acrom 3 think, They were always 
spying on me, and. telling that old fool of an 
uncle my faults, instead of doing the proper 
thing, helping to hide them from him. 
attempt to bar my way, so help me Heaven! I 
will burn the house down over their heads!” 


with Rhoda by taking a couple of draughts from 
a bottle he had in his pocket. 


muttered, taking another draught, and. still 
another. 


bis veins, it made it run the more wildly. Pre- 
sently he lost all sense of prudence, drew a cigar 
from his pocket, and lighted ib. 


cursing and scolding by turns. 
when under the influence of drink. As the 
minutes went by, and Rhoda did not come, he 
was beside himself with rage, 


ia this manner?” he roared, ‘‘By the 
Harry, I'll make her pay for this!" 


few feet from him, he saw the light go out in 
Rhoda’s room. 


last,” he muttered. 


for by this time his legs were none too steady 
under him. 





approaching, an exclamation of eatisfaction broke 
from his lips, 


He had short, the conviction forcing 
itself upon muddled brain that he was not 
alone, 


hoarse breathing of some one clo2 at hand. 








Five, ten minutes passed. Some far-off clock 
Kengrard Monk paced up and down the narrow 
“TI cannot even have a smoke,” he muttered, 


ve her fifteen minutes more, 
here in that time, I will 

see her, if I have to search 
every room in the Whata genuine 


He had. braced himself up for this interview 
**T must continue to brace my nerves,” he 
But instead of uleting the feverish blood in 
He strode up and down by the brook side, 
Kenward Monk was not a man to be trusted 
* What does she mean by keeping me waiting 

Lord 
Then, like Owen, who was watching but a 


“That must be her room, She is coming at 
He braced himself up egainat the trunk of @ tree 


When the door opened, and he saw Rhoda 


“She has waited until the coast fe clear,” he 


muttered. ‘Her cuteness is only rivalled by |. 
her good looks, 
owb the cigar,” he continued. “She would be 
very angry if she were to see it. She'd say fb 
would attract attention. There fe no use fn 
having a fight with a women for any earthly 
reason eave money. 
drink before she approaches. 

that she has the money with her, and that I'll 


not thie, but a good deal more from the 
= _— What's that!” 


I suppose ,I'll [have te put 


Bat here’s for another 
Here’s hoping 


Did he not hear a muttered imprecation, the 


bout with iP ieee eee 
thing to a one, It always 

sank a teen Maan nina tee. Chara geied 
to happen next.” 
He sat down upon a mossy rock aud watched 
the slim figure as it moved slowly over the green 


“ She fa certainly in no hurry to ” 
mantiered with » gran smal {Bat Tl change 


all 
Meanwhile hae ee sevopee short, and was 


He listened in ; then he es 
ae t _— rauttered, 

















“ 


that my story about forgetting the money is only 
an excuse, 

wart alepaisice ee tee an age ear 
versa was just t taking place between 
Mary, the maid, and old Daniel, 

"My mistress acts very strangely to-night,” 
she declared, “She send me down to teil 


“ 


y 

k 'ere, you maid,” cried old Daniel, ex- 

citedly, “it would pay you better to mind your 

own business than to attempt to watch too care- 

— all that passes between master and young 
us, > 


“Tcan’t shut my eyes. to what's going on,” 
returned the girl, ly, “even though the rest 


of you are in to do so.” 

“ What — mean to insinuate!” retorted 
Daniel, angrily, 

The maid shrugged her shoulders. 


shapely 

" Oh, nothing,” she said, airily.. “if the rest 
of you want to be blind as moles, it doesn’t foliow 
thad I should be the rae Aer aaa i she 
laughed an airy, mocking y mustn't 
waste my time chattering here,” she declared. 
**T’ve got something else to do.” 

Despite their importunings to stay and talk 
for Mary was the life of the servants’ hall—-she 
like young pusson 
to lady,” exclaimed old 
. “She's as much like that Honor 
though they were two peas in one 


t of course to have learned some of 
ts, having been io the employ of Mise 
’s aunt, and seeing so much of her 
every day,” returned the housekeeper, oom- 
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her—mind your own busivess.” 
“* She’s gone out to meet her lover the 
rounds to-night again,” declared Daniel. “ An’ 
fs my daty to see who it is prowling round 
these ere grounds ! ” 


CHAPTER LX. 
Wun Mary left the servante’ ball so abruptly, 
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» a3 1b might slip 
your memory, and carefally ; but on no 
account let your actu... be so apparent that Mrs, 
Courtney or any of the servants may suspect you 


"If she writes or receives any letters, you must 
Sa to me in reference 


“With the plot that you and I ere weaving 
around her, she will not be able to ratain Owen 


muttered Mary ; “but there’s no end of points 
that I could give her, For.instance, she didn’t 
know any hetter than to sign her name to a tell- 


t. 

“Te is not my fanlt that I am late,” she mut- 
tered, “I have been walting to tell Mr. Courtney 
about the man in the grounds, but I have not 
had the ee Sie Se renee one ‘He 
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GERTRUDE’S TRUST. 


1 
aaa do you think that stupid girl has 


** I baven’s the slightest idea, my dear,” said 
Edward Sterling, with languid interest, dropping 
his paper, removing his spectacles, and facteg his 
grey-haired, motherly-faced wife, who, although 
past sixty, etill declared ‘‘ that she was able to do 
a day’s work with the best of them.” 

, she’s gone to work and cleaned out the 

oven that mages emg Banoo yay built 

ever 60 many . e fire in 
the furnace penne 88° ” 


Well, Jane, I don’s th 
tl Uy +3 
ll, Jane, seo anything very stupid 


"| didn’t order her to do 1%,” said Mrs, Ster- 
, & little 3 “end when I demanded 
aid. it, langhed in that ely woy of 
answered, ‘I bake-a.brode-a/’ Who 
euch nonsense! That oven basn’s 
I was a little girl, and I’ve always 
@ bread in the range.” 

bread that mother used to 
oven,” sald Farmer Ster- 


& 


jeFe AVaiez 
apie 
ier 
nate 


javour, and no doubt ft was 
nonrevse |’ cried Mrs. Sterling, 
“Tt’s rathor late In the 

to Ww up to me about your 
I think it’s real mean of you, 
@good and faithfal wife for forty. 
fifteenth of next month, and——”" 
she broke down completely, and began to 
sob in.a bysterical way, covering her face with 


y, little mother,” cried a ringing voice, 
Ay on gf OR 
a s man ve-and- 
with bis mother's fresh face, and his 
form, walked quickly across the 

took the sobbing woman in his arms. 
eve of the happiest day of 


onaccount of that outlandish German 
, that you would bring here to put in 


‘a Gertie been doing now!” queried 


© Why, she’s cleared ap the old brick bake- 

oven under the shed,” said hie father, “and I 

will turn out the wedding-bread and cake 
in fine style. Iremember what elegant baking 
my mother used to do there, but it hasn't been 
used since I was married.” 

“I don’t see anything so very terrible in that, 
litle mother,” sald Tom, and he drew his mother 
towards him and kissed her cheek, ‘ Let Gertie 
have her way. She'll do nothing wreng; and 
after you've got used to her, you'll admit that 
she’s & treasure, She's as nest as a pin, 
a cook, and the very best of houee- 
keepers, Now that I’m to be master here, I 
want you and father to take a long rest, You've 

hard and faithfully, and I want to make 
a return for all your tender love and shelterin 
You be yon pew now, an’ 
Gertie and do work, Dora, you 
know, is an ‘excellent housekeeper, and with 
splendidly. “With the help of « good hand and 
. P e aD 
a half-grown bey, I can run the farm, I left 
the village for Lawyer Salva te come 
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“You might have written a cheque,” said his 


rT. 

“So I might!” orled Tom. ‘' How stupid of 
me not to have thought of that! But the 
money's allright. I'll leave {i with Gertie, and 
ehe’ll take good care of it.” 

“The mercy’s sakes!” cried his mother, 
throwing ep her bande in amexzement. “ You 
don’t mean to say that you're going to leave all 
that money with that foreign German?” 

“ Why not?” asked Tom, coolly, “i'll etake 
my Iife on her honesty.” 

“ Well, you have more confidence in her than I 
have,” replied bis mother; “and, depend upon 
ft, youll rue the dey that you brought her into 

heuss,” 

“ Nonsense, little mother |” cried Tom, with a 

y lnogh, “In a month’s time you'll aémit 
what I know—that she’s a perfect treasure. 
But here I’m wasting valuable time. The car- 
riage is at the door, and you and father are not 
yet dressed. I'll go out and talk te Gertie and 
you get ready, for I don’t want to be late st 
my wedding.” 

And he hurrled from the room while his 
mother, with a mournful elgh, and his father, 
with a grim smile, began to make preparations 
for the ten-mile ride to Farmer Thornley, whose 
pretty daughter Dora their son was to marry 
that night 

Tom Sterling was the youngest of three sons, 
and the only one living. 

He had been a wild boy, sud had broken away 
from parental restraint, when a mere led, and 
ran away to sea. 

He was gone ten years, and daring that time 
éverything went wrong at the farm. 

A malignant fever carried away his two 
brothers; the crops failed and the cattle died ; 
and a business entanglement so involved the 
honest farmer that he was obliged to mortgage 
the old farm to save his honour. 

In hie old age he was barely able to pay the 
interest on this mortgage and meet the taxes, 
and he allowed the place to run down. 

Finally he was threatened with foreclosure, 
oe the workhouse seemed staring him in the 

lace, 

On the very day that Lawyer Salvage notl- 
fied him that the mortgege must be paid when 
due, Tom came home--a_ broad-shouldered, 
bearded man, 

They had given him up long since ns dead, and 
welcomed him with extravagant joy. 

He had been stiocessful, and although not 

of a fortune, bad saved enough to pay 
off the mortgage, make eome necessary repairs In 
the old farm-house, and re-stock the farm. 

One of the first innovations that he made was 
to insist that his father and mother should here- 
after rest; so be hired a stout man to rebuild 
the fences and make other repairs, and brooght 
Gertrude Polinsky to preside over the kitchen, 

His mother rebelled at this latter arrangement, 
for the girl could speak but little English, and, 
as the good farmer's wife declared, had ‘ queer 
weys.” 
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Toe girl was es black-eyed, black-haired, 
and of a # strength. 
Than bed booughh, dane home in the ship in 
which he was interested. 
fugitive Socialist, 


She had given assistance to a 
oven tee obliged to flee from home and kin- 


Tom had met the girl, her friendlessness and 
danger had excited his sympathy, and he had 
secreted her aboard his ship. She was devotedly 
attached to him, and he had the utmost faith in 
her courage and honeaty. 
Soon after his return, prety Dora, who had 
been his playmate in , blushingly con- 
sented to be his wife, and they were to be 
married at the bride’s home, and. on ‘the follow- 
ing day would have « wedding feast in the new 
home to which he was to bring her. 
While Farmer Sterling and his wife were get- 
ting ready for the journey Tom sought Gertrude 
in the kitchen. 
Her face lighted up when he entered, and she 
immediately led him out to the shed and called 
his attention to the big bake-oven which she had 
cleaned out and polished up, and under which a 
hot fire was blazing. 
** Oae like-a ft Sinan” she sald, and tears 
moistened her eyes, ‘‘I bake-a pies-a, cake-a 
and brod-a here,” 
** A good idea,” commented Tom. “You can 
expect us to-morrow morning. We will return 
by ten o'clock. Look out for everything while 
we are away, and, Gertrude”—here he lowered 
gis voice, glanced hastily around him, and drew 

he package of bank-notes from his pocket— 
“here is a large sum of money which I drew 
from the bank this morning to pay off the 
mortgage on the farm. Take care of it for me,” 

‘* I take-a care,” she said, in her quaint Eng- 
lish, and thrust the notes in her bosom. 

Neither saw the evil face that glared at them 
through the open window, nor heard the stealthy 
footeteps of the man whom Tom had hired to 
build the fences, as he crept around the corner 
of the shed, and sped through the garden to- 
wards the barn. 

Presently Mrs. Stirling called from -the big 
sitting-room that they were ready, and with a 
parting injunction to Gertrude to be careful of 
the money, Tom hurried out and assisted his 
father and mother {nto the carry-all. 

As it drove away, Gertrude burst into a Ger- 
roan love-song, and the oven having heated sufii- 
ciently, she began to fill it with bread and cake 
and pies, 

Everything baked splendidly, and the girl was 
in raptures over the big cupboard full of dainty 
eatables, to be served up to the wedding-guests 
on the morrow. 

She ate her supper in the kitchen, fed the 
poultry and the pigs, milked the cows, and then 
seating herself so that the light of the great 
kitchen lamp fell over her shoulder, began indus- 
triously to knit. 

Shortly afver sunset the man came In and she 
gob him his supper. 

He had some work yet to do at the barn, and 
while he was absent, Gertrude, who was still 
knitting, happened to think of a brood of 
motherless young chickens, that usually took 
shelter in the corner of the shed, and had to be 
covered to protect them from the cold night afr, 

She set the lamp in the window so that its 
rays would illamine the shed, and had just 
finished her task when the man stepped in the 
doorway and barred her exit, 

His little eyes glowed balefully, and he had 
@ stout stick in his hand. 

“ Look here,” he said, roughly, “I don’t want 
te do no murder, but I saw t = master give you 
some money this afternoon ; I want it. You 
needa’t lie about it; for I eaw you put it in 
“your bosom. Hand it oud now, or Pll have to 
hit you on the head with this stick, aud take it 
from you by force,” 

“Hal” cried the girl, and her red face sud- 
denly grew pale, while her hand instiactively 
stole to the hiding-place of the money. 

‘Give it up, I say!” continued the man; 
and he took a step towards her ahd raised the 


stick. 
* Nevaire!”’ she ehrieked, 





There, far ond his reach, lay the moncy 
that he nec te 

He looked about him for something with which 
to draw {it out, but seeing nothing handy, he 
— his head and began crawling into the 


he his heavy boots disappeared through the 
» Gertrude, quick as a flash, leaped for- 
ward, hed to the heavy fron door, and 
the stout bar that fastened it. 
“ Now-a,” she cried, jubilently, “ who-a get-a 
the money—you bad-s man-a?” 
Let me out !” shrieked the imprisoned thief. 
“Let me out, I say!” 
“Not-a mucn-a!l” was Gertrude’s defiant 
answer; and she danced up and down jabi- 
th 


i fin kick down the door, then, and kill you 
when I get out !” he bellowed, 

** Keek away,” revorted the girl. ** You keek-a 
seer Bake-a you like a 

a. fiat” 

And she laughed uproarfously at her grim 
facetiousness, 

Nothing daunted by her threat, the man began 
to rain a shower of heavy blows on the fron doer, 
which cracked and trem 

From long disuse {t had rusted badly, and fear- 
ing that ip might give way, the girl merges to 
the kitchen, and getting a shovelful of blazing 
coals, threw them into the furnace beneath the 
oven, and piling on dry wood soon had a fire 


When the flames began to crackle the man 
stopped kicking, and not Seg the idea of 
being roasted alive, began to beg. 

“T thonght-a you stop,” sald Gertrude. “ Now 
I make-a what-a a na’ a No keek, no 
fire! Keek, roast-a ike pig-a.” 

BO onsoor aoe: frightened, the man promised to 

further attempt to escape, and Gertrude 
put oud the fire. 

She got the lamp from the kitchen, brought 
out her knitting and a chair, and, seating herself 
in front of the oven, prepared to watch the im- 
prisoned robber. 

The long night hours oe slowly ate but 
the girl never relaxed her vigilance, and the only 
sound that disturbed the stillness was the click, 
" Guukenae a ton cas ee ae . 

Occasionally a groan soun lowly 
from the oven, but the man inside made no 
further attempt to kick down the fron door. 

Day dawned, and the swakened poultry 
clamoured loudly for thelr breakfast ; but Ger- 
trude never stirred. 

When at half-past nine the wedding guests 
drove up to the farm-house, Gertrude, whose 
eyes were red and swollen, leaped to her feeb, 
with a elgh of relief, and, running to the corner 
of the house, called out to Tom Stirling to come 

uickly. 
. When he ran towards her, sheded the way to 
the shed, and pointing to the oven, told the story 
of her night’s adventure, 

The thief was taken out, considerably the worse 
for his night’s imprisonment, and two of the 
young men guests volunteered to take him to the 
county gaol. 

The money was found intact, and Gertrude at 
once became a heroine. 

Mrs. Stirling's face softened, and tears came 
Into her eyes when they told her the story ; and 
going up to the girl she threw her arms around 
her neck and kissed her. 





(THR END.] 
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beneficially taking the place. Its active ye oer es pin 
a@ gentle nerve pr ae wh ys grt C7 
without undul exciting the system. Sold only 
labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your trades- 
man, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. 


JAMES EPPS and Co,, Ltd.,- - 
Homeopathic - Chemists, London. 


i100 YEARS~ REPUTATION. 





EARSLEY’ SPiis.| 


WIDOW WELCH 





warded Certificate of Merit for the cure of all obstructions, 
f ast grt and all female corplainta. They contain 
and have the approval of the Medical Profession. 
Beware of Imitations. The only genuine are in White Paper 








DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE" oures Instantly. 





Be re 
Df, SANS FAMOUS FEMALE” Pus. 


IRREGULARITY CAN RESIST THEM. 
9}4., 1s. ya, 2a, 9d., 48. 6d. ; ue lls. Sent 
free frora 0! 


Dr. Davis, 308, Pe Portobello bello Road, London, W., 


order . any chemist. 
Dr. Davis's ite book for MARRIED WOMEN most 
“a sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope 








Road, 
185@. Parcel free from observation. 


THE BEST HAIR DYE 


in the World for an, S Byerowe and Hair on the 
ae _— Moustache and For Ladies’ Hair 


nex ROSS, 62, “"Theobald’s Boad, 
London, W.C. 


OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


Quickly and certainly remove all obstructions, 
from any cause whatever, whens Steel snd Feenyrove 
fails. Invaluable to wemen. Post4free, under cover, 

for 14 and 83 Lap Tuomas Orrey, Chemist, 
Burton-on-Trent. tion Lowpow Reavzs. 


"DRUNKENNESS"_ 
Ses 











INVALUABLE _ 
Estab. 1835. For Lapims. 


@. Whelpton & Son, 8, Crane Ot,, Fleet St, London. 
a 
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FACETIZ. 


Cagsavr: *‘ Make light of your troubles,” 
Hardup: “I do, All the bills I get I burn.” 

Fim: “ Miss Gotrox is too reserved for me,” 
Flam : “Naturally. She’s reserved for me.” 

**How did you find your uncle, Johnny?” 
“Io apple-ple order.” “How is that?” 
“ Orusty.” 


Dm: “How long has your cook been with 

yout” Hicks: “This is the second year of her 
. 

Srranasx : ‘ How old is the oldest inhabitant 
of this village?" Native: “There ain’t none. 
He died last week.” 

“ Waar !” cried the orator, fiercely, “ what I 
ask, causes poverty?” And from the back of the 
hall a hoarse voice answered, “‘ Lack of cash,” 

Saar : “Colonel, do you think there is any 
money in horse-racing } ” Colonel: “ Yes, 
indeed! All mine is,’ 

Erue.: “I wonder if that gentleman can hear 
me whenI ring?” Maud: “Of course he can. 
He is closing the window already.” 

Jsnxrss: “Then you mean to tell me I have 
told a lie?” Obambers: “Well, no; I don’t 
wish to be quite so rude as that, but I will say 
this—you’d make a very good weather prophet.” 

“T stoop in the silent night,” sald the 
poet, ‘* wraj in thought.’ ‘ Dear me,” mur- 
mured Miss Cayenne, “ chilly you must have 


Naiie: “ Yesterday was my birthday, and 
Charlie gave me a rose for each year.” Sallie : 
“ What a perfectly immense bouquet they must 
have made,” 

Patstre: “ D'Auber is very eccentric, even 
for an artist.” Brush: “Yes!” Palette; “He 
signs his pictures eo legibly that anyone can make 
out the name.” 

Jzans: “No, I never take the newspa) 
home. I've « family of grown-up amin, 
you know.” Beans: ‘' Papers too full of crime, 
eh?” Jeans: “ No, too full of bargain eales,” 

Crtrz : “ When my wife gete a cold, I can cure 
it in a day.” Suburb: “What do you give 
bert” Cite: ‘* Nothing ; I say that if she is 
well by night, I will take her to the theatre,” 

Srrair Mepivm (to sceptic) : “ Now that you 
have conversed with the spirit of your ceparted 
brother, are you not convinced?! Have you any 
more objections to offer?” Sceptic: ‘* None— 
except the fact that my brothers are all living |” 

Da. A.: “Why do you slways make such 
particular inquiries as to what your patients eat ? 
Does that assist you in your diagnosis?” Dr, B: 
“ Not that, but it enables me to ascertain their 
social position and arrange my fees accordingly.” 

“ Can Ichange here for Glasgow?” said the 
old lady for the fifteenth time on the journey to 
the guard. “ You can if you like, ma'am,” said 
the officia!, cheerily, ‘‘but you'd better not if 
you want to get there,” 

“I wise I were an ostrich,” said Hicks, 
angrily, as he tried to eat one of hia wife's 
biscuits and couldn't. “I wish you were,” re. 
turned Mrs. Hicks. “I'd get a few feathers for 
my hat.” 

Rarrorous Yourn: “Darling, my ealary is 
five pounds a week. Do you think you could 
live on that?” His Affianced: “ Why, yee, 
George. I can get along on that. Bui what 
will you live on }” 

‘Wen Cherlie’s mamma went upstairs after 
he had been put to bed she found his eyes were 
closed, and he had all the sppearance of being 
asleep. woeoe & drowsy tone, and evidently in 
earnest, : Guese, mamma, whether I’ 
asleep or awake.” 6 

- Drp you take the note, and did you see Mr. 
Thompson, Jock?” “ Yes, sir.” 









He: “In epite of your answer, Miss Williston, 
I shall not gives you up. ‘Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast,” She: ‘‘Oh, 1’ ao 
glad you take it that way! Iwas afraid you 
might go and offer yourself to Maud Uppiogton. 
You see, she and I-are having a competition. 
I’m one proposal ahead of her now, and if you 
come round again that'll make two,” 

A RaTHER eccentric old man, remarkable for 
his shrewdness, kept a pork shop. Some young 
fellows, thinking to have some fun with him, 
entered his shop one night, and asked what hie 
pork was a yard, The old man promptly replied, 
** Five shillings.” One of the fellows then said, 
“V'll take a yard.” “Where is your money?” 
sald the old man. The five shillings were laid 
down, which the old man quietly pocketed, and 
then produced three pig’s feet with the remark : 
‘* Three feet make one yard.” 
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in preserving blankets and furs 

from Moths. Sprinkie well with 

the Powder before putting away, > 

KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLBAS. 
Tins 3d., Gd. and 1/- each. 
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CARBOLIC SOAP 


A pure Soap combined with the strongest Disinfectant known 
(Calvert’s No. 5 Fluid Carbolic), and its regular use for the” 
Laundry and all ordinary Household purposes will prevent 
Infectious Diseases. 

Without a doubt it is the best Disinfectant Soap now on the 
Market. Insist on having “ CALVERT’S ”--others are inferior 
imitations. 





Sold in 120z. and 1lb. bars by Chemists, Grocers, 
Stores, &c. 


IUusirated Pamphlet of Calvert's Carbolic Preparations sent post free on 
application. 


F.C. CALVERT ¢ CO. ("22") MANCHESTER. 


4/13, 2/9 & 4/6. 

SENT FREE FRO 
OBSERVATION. 

KZ Have no equal. 





















PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. / 


Composed of Steel, Pennyroyal, , pa. 
Mie ee ees knoue afl INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON. KLE. 


Pius 


GREY EAE 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 
Stains Grey Hair, Whiskera, ee any shade desired, Does not stain the Skin. 
Is applied in a few minutes. It is harmless, Washable, Laging, and Restores the 
Colour to the Root, making detection impossible, and is undoubte aly the Cleaness 
and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2, Golden; No. & 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. Sent any an by post for 1s. sd. 2s. Sd., Sa, 8d. ; 
5s. an 


only te Dr, Brown. 
SS 
















Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle. 
Write for Unsolicited Testimoniais. 


Address—M, LEIGH & GRAWFORD, 3!, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Empress Frederick is coming to England 
on a visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle and 
Buckingham Palace. 

Ta Prince and Princesse of Wales will arrive 
at Marlborough House for the season on Monday, 
May 2od. 

Tue Queen has graciously consented to be 
patronees of the Fisheries Exhibition to be held 
next year in Aberdeen, and it is hoped that her 
Majoaty cr the Prince of Wales will open ft in 

will 


dn e 

Tas Eqperor and Empress of Russia 
receive their friends at the 1900 exhibition in 
Paris in a pavilion of thelr own. The plan has 
bean submitted to them, and the estimated cost 
of the building is £90,000, 

Tr is probable that our next social lien may be 
the new Shah of Persia, who is anxious to follow 
in the footsteps of ,Naer-ed-din, his father, and 
Stes Dubs end Dedhen of Coburg hope 

HE @ an eas 0 hope to 
come to London about the middle of Base and 
epend a couple of months at Ciarence House, 

THE Queen is to be at Buckingham Palace for 
two or three days during the second week of 
May, prebsbly from Monday the 9th until the 
following Thuraday. - 

Exzorric light is being fitted Into Balmoral 
‘The plant is to be driven by water power instead 
of steam or gas, and the water for this purpose 
fe to be obtained from the Gelder, a stream 
bor: passes within about a mile from the Royal 
abode, 

Tue ebay of the Court at Windsor Castle will 
extend over three weeks, as the Queen is to 
leave on the evening of Friday, May 20th, for 
Balmoral, and will stay ia Scotland until after 
the Ascot race week, 

THE first Drawing-room of the season proper 
ts fixed for the 10th of May, and that it will be 
@ large and a very distinguished funetion there 
y be no a. cinad the ae will hold it 

pereon fs most probable, while it is very likely 
that her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
will also be present and will receive the general 
company when the Queen has left the throne- 


room. 

Tue King of Italy has recently conferred the 
title of Royal Highneases, instead of Serene High- 
nesses, on the children of his cousin, the Duke 
of Genoa, who fs sleo the Queen’s brother. 
‘There is a possibility that one ef them may some 
day become King of Italy, The public baptism 
of the infant son of the Duke of Genoa will take 
_ in the Royal Chapel in Turin, early in 

ay, when all members of the House of 
will be present. The Princess of Naples will be 
- and the Regent cf Bavaria god- 

ther. 

Tue Queen's thought for her wounded soldiers 
at Netley has taken a very kindly and practical 
shape. As the result of her recent visit, her 
Majesty has not only sent a number of hand- 
somely-framed atitograph portraits of herself 
for the walls of the various wards, and a series 
of “Jubilee” photographs, but also four 
specially made invalid couches and an order 
tiat artificlal limbs of the finest desori 
shall be supplied at her personal cost to ail of 
her brave soldiers who may heed them. Prin- 
c283 Henry of Battenberg has also sent a hand- 
some photograph of her late husband 

‘' Jessiz,” the Queen’s own riding mare, fs 
still a pet with her Majesty, although the riding- 
days of the Queen have paused. 
“ Jessie" is twenty-seven years old, but she bas 
206 lost her beauty, and when her Royal mistress 
is ab Windsor the biack mare with the white 
cross on her forehead is frequently trotted out 
for the Quesn’s inspection, Another pet kept at 
Windsor fs the Egyptian donkey, “ Tewfik,” 
brought from Cairo and presented to the Queen 
by Lord Wolseley. It is much larger than the 
ordinary English donkey, and has a white coat 
and abnormally long ears. The Queen owns a 
number of donkeys on her different estates, and 
itis interesting to note that each one lives in 
company with a horee, 





STATISTICS. 


eee 


Taenz ore 7,000 hawkers of newspapers fn 
London. 


Tus death-rate of the sailora in the mercantile 
marine is 12 per 1.000 —lower than on land. 

Tux bone: and muscles of the human body are 
capable of over 1,200 movements. 


Tum average amount of sickness In human life 
is nine days out of the year. 


Tuswe are nearly 270 different religions in the 
United Kiog dom. ’ 


Ie is oomputed that when soldiers 
take 75 steps per minute, in quick marching 
108, and in charging 160 steps. 

Tar University of Calentta is said to be the 
largest educational corporation In the werld, It 
examines more than 10,000 students annually. 





GEMS. 


ere 


Usseiyisn people are always polite, because 
good manners are only the absence of selfishness, 

Tz we had {t in our power to gratify every wish, 
we should soon feel the effects of o surfeld. 

A max who does not know how to learn from 
his mistakes turns the best schoolmaster out of 
his life. 

Tas worst things are the perversions of good 
things. Abused {Intellectual gifts make the 
dangerous villain ; abused sensibilities make the 
accomplished tempter; abused affections en- 
gender the keenest of all misery. 

Jn our keen look at the strovg, outward practi- 
ealities of life, do not let us forget its inmost 
secret of power; that all noble thoughts, all 
noble poseibilities of life, epring ous of this 
Love, or touch thelr finest in fb; that 
there is no factor like it in the make-up of the 
world, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frostep Arrizs —Stew some apples until the 
skins can be taken off easily ; as cach apple is 
peeled, dip it into elarified butter and cover with 
granulated evgar. Bake tn a slow oven until they 
sparkle. 

Cesam Toast.—Cut six slices of delicate bread, 
one pint rich cream, butter, salt to taste. Toast 
bread brown, remove crust, butter and out in feur 
pieces. Arrange in a suitable dich, bring cream 
to a boil, with pinch of ealt, pour over the toast, 
cover dish aud serve, 

Ricg Omater.—Add to ons eup cold boiled 
tice four teaspoonfuls of milk, two eggs—whites 
and yolks besten separately—and a half salt- 
spoonful of salt. Heat a tablespoonful of butter 
very hot in a frying-pan, then pour in the mix- 
ture, cover, and bake about ten minutes In a 
moderate oven until stiff Double and turn out 
carefully on a hot platter, 

Fish Scattors.—Ced—or any other firm fish 
can be used for thiz, Boil until done, take from 
the water, and flake to pieces with a fork. Make 
a cup of white sauce by cooking together a table- 
spoonfal of butter and one of flour until they 
bubble, and adding a half pint of milk. Stir 
until thick, season with pepper and salt, and it fs 
ready. Batter a pudding-divh, place a layer of 
fish {2 the bobttem, dot ib with bite of butter, 
aqueeze over it a very few drop: of lemon 
and moisten with a tablespoonful of the sauce, 
Proceed fa this way until the dish is full, pouring 


the remainder of the sauce on the top-layer, 
strewing it with fine crumbs, and putting little 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Trex last two descendants of Christopher Co- 
lumbus are sald to be cocupants of a poorhouse 
in Cadis, 


Tas flying frog of Borneo bas long toes, which 
are webbed to the tips, Its feet thus act as little 
parachutes, and enable the frog to leap from lofty 
wees aud descend gradually. 

Tas Escuria! Palace in Spain contains a cathe- 
dra), a monestery—with two hundred celis,—two 
colleges, thres chapter houses, three libraries, and 
nearly three thousand other roome. 

Is is estimated that over 60 tons of diamonds 
have been unearthed in the South African fields 
during the last 18 years. These representa totei 
value of £56,000,000, 

Tun quarries from which the ancient Greeks 
obtained their marble were lost for nearly 1,500 
years, but were recently rédiseovered, and are 
now being worked by an English company. They 
are near Ricken, 

A wew and delicious fruit will soen, it fs be- 
Heved, be obtainable in our markets. This is the 
luscious mangosteen ef Moluccas, Its flavour is 
supposed to be a nice combination of those of 
strawberry, nectarine, and pineapple. 

Ix Paris the trees in the public streets are 
treated with as much attention as ure the plants 
f botanical gardens. Officials look after their 
welfare, and as a resylt the streets are beautiful 
and comfortable. 

Tv hag been diecovered that the native African 
chiefs in the digmond regions have great quanti- 
ties of valuable diamonds which were accumulated 
years ago, They treasure them as charms, and 
are unwilling to sell them, 

Tax fimest looking people of Europe are the 
Taiganes, or gipsies of Hungary. Physlcally 


_they are splendid specimens of mon anf women, 


and are rarely iil So pure is their blood tha 
their wounds quickly heal without the applics- 
tion of medicaments. 

Tue naming of vessels of the United States 
Navy ts regulated by law. Vessels of the first- 
class are required to be named after States, those 


afver the principal cities and towzs, and those of 
the fourth as the President may direct, 

Tricycra-6ans are now used fn Berlio, Io 
theese the driver worke the treadles at the rear, 
and the eits between the twe front 
wheels. is rather an old idea, but the modern 
device seems to have mod with appreciation, and 
tated that there are now 500 of the tricycle- 
in the German capital. 

Tw the archives of the Spanish navy have been 
found the bills of the payment of the crews of 
Columbus’s caravele. The sallors received from 
ten 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M. G.—Put the matter into the hands ofa solicitor 
at once. a 

Crry O.xex.—The grest fire of London occurred on 
September lad to 6th, 1656. 

Pacay.—We thet we are not in a position to 
give the ‘atom deatrod. ‘ 

B. G—A to the Registrar of Designs, 25, South- 
aupton-buildiags, London, W.0. 

Joam.—The cost of an ordinary marriage license 
vartes from £1 15s. to £2 12s. 6d. ; 

Nervous Baipzoroom.—All that is required of him 
is a brief acknowledgment of tho toast. 

Trovetep.—If there is no will the illegitimate 
daughter has no claim on the property. 

Lieut Fawtastic.—Very high heels are detrimental 
to the health, aud anything but pretty or good style. 

Wicarns.—You are bound by the conditions of the 
document you executed ; It is s legal contract. 

Tam O’6uastea.—If taken ot an annual rent, ft is a 
yearly tenancy, and six months’ noties must be given. 

Ben Bout.—Take it to a musical instrument maker ; 
re they can give you something that will set ir 


J. L.—The Mont St. Gothard Tunnel is the longest in 
the world. It is 43,840 feet, or 9 miles 840 yards in 
length. P 

Inquinzr.—There is what is called a linguage of 
see er ee Reg Oe OF ile Wee 


Rep Nosz.—A red nose is usually the result of povert; 
cf blood or faulty circulation, and the cure must ‘aim at 
remedying both of these, 


sawn —_ —All = romance in ef lne of 
'e is bound up in books ; practical wor! a 
is disagreeable in the extreme. mae 


One mm Gazat Taoteis. — If the furniture is the 
bon’ fide of the wife it cannot be taken in 
satisfaction of the husband’s debta. 

Movr»es.— According to custom, the length 
of ne and all other special 
observances are left to ind! 8. 


Dovstrot.—The quotation is from Longfellow’s poem 
“ The Day is Done.” It is, however, not quite correct. 
The line reads, "And ae aidentiy steal away.” 
Dav,-Damp the linen, strain it; when strained 
basin of hot rub 
pea on I in some 
mm.—It ig a small insect of the 
kind ; male makes @ chirruping noise 
see Sete Singer enna tn eng ore the 


Lovale Arp B1s Lass— is seldom found on 
oaks nowadays. Most of at Christmas grows 
Pa orchards of 


attitude of the girl what him, 
person to learn shorthand 


Emoxen.—If the is of , well-fired , it will 
Py apt whiney! 9 gh deal nae mnt ne 
ways it is never lit when fat 


al 
; & good plan is to have a chamois leather sheath 
to cover the pipe while the seasoning is pro- 


N.—The is to it 
aman ee ies Sn3, ak none 


Wnanaita.—People is a 
may-be used alternatively with persons 
f were one or two people pre- 
sent;” but persons fs usually employed where the 


numbers are small, while people ts reserved for crowds | 


or mobs, 


evergreeng some’ 
OUnristmas are bay, rosemary, and laurel; but these 
are not so much used as those mentioned. 


OLD TIMI, 


Tuexr’s a beautiful song on the slumbrons air, 
That drifts through the valley of dreams! 

It comes from the clime where the roses were, 

Aad a tuneful heart and bright brown hair, 
That waved in the morning beams. 


Boft eyes of azure and eyes of browr, 
aun snow-white —_— are there 
cross glittering ore 
A weeny oe phew & conch of down, sa 
Lost hopes and leafiete of prayer. 


A breath of spring in the breezy woods, 
Sweet wafts from the quivering pines— 

Blue violet eyes beneath green hovds, 

A bubble cf brookiets, a scent of buds, 
Bird warblers and clambering vines. 


A rosy wreath and a dimpled hand, 
A ring and a slighted vow— 

Three links of a broken band, 

Atiay in the snow-white sand, 
A tear and a sinless brow. 


‘There's a tincture of grief in the beautiful sen 
That sobs on the slumbrous air, . 

And loneliness felt in the festive thron 

Binks down on the soul as it trembles Zz 
From a clime where the roses were, 


We heard it firat at the dawn of day, 
And it mingled with matin chimes ; 
But years have distanced the beautifal lay, 
And ite melody floweth trom the faraway, 
And we call it now Old Times. 


My Lapr Beerasa.—A little cotton wool wrapped 

round a stick, aud my into eau-de-Ovlogne, or 

lycerine, should be passed 

round the cutisle of the alter washing the hands 
at night. ves the beautiful tancned appearan 

to skin, which ts one of the chief aims 

cf those hands are regularly manicured, 


Waveemn.—Is {will be a dificult matter for to 
break off the acquaintance without incurring hdeauen, 
and it may expose toan action for breach of 
mise. Bat if you find upon consulentions $eli-thamiee, 
SE aeteciae pnt sod endinet Jove ns a husband 


should, it folly, if not something w to 
take such a person for your wife. ‘7 


[ 
; 
5 


to rone, 
XIiL is a vs] of Fordinand VIL, 
will Dom Osrion e's pracon of Perdinan' wehbe 





Hotty.—There are ee cee of holly. Some 
bear yellow berries, but these are not so common as 
Vhose bearing red or scarlet berries. Some sorts have 
yellow or golden-tipped leaves, some with white or 
silver-edged leaves, other varieties have leaves notched 
or saw-like, bristly, broad, or narrow, hairy or smootb, 
thick or thin, and some with variegated or blotched 
leaves. Its close-growing twigs and epinous leaves 
render it a favourite among farmers for hodges. 


and! L RB. F.—Tho longest bridge in the world is beyond 


doubt the one over the Tay at Dundee, which is two 
and a half miles miles long, the one coming next belor 
the Victoria over the 8t. Lawrence at Montreal, 1,050 
feet shorter than the Tay Bridge ; the highest in point 
of structure in the world is the Forth Bridge, 8¢1 feet 
above sea level, but with just 152 feet of clear water 
under. arch; the highest arch in the world is that of 
Bonar Bridge over Dornoch Firth, in Sutherlandshire, 
—we no lees than 315 feet from the water tocrown 


F. A. T.—We take it that it is a smoked ham you 
‘wish to boli ; soak it for an hour or two im cold water, 
and when {it boils draw it to the side of the fire, and 
let it boil gently fur three hours, or three and a half 
hours, according to size and thickness ; you say your 
ham is twenty-three pounds, which is more than the 
weight of one ham; but if you have a boiler large 
enough you can put two or three fn at one. Rolled pork 
| does not need to be soakod, but requires nearly the 

same time to boil when ready, take tho skin off and 
' rasp breadcrumbs on the top. 


Parity Dick.—Oleanliness of the cege is indfspen- 
| sable, and ro animal or bird ever thrives well in un- 
cleanly surroucdings. The bottom of the cage should 
each morning be nid with dry, clean sand, containing 
@ certain quantity of su2'l pebbles, as these avs box<= 
cial to the health of cegeu birds. Water, both for 
| drinking and bathing, should be iresbly eu ed, and 
| during the moulting season a bit of rcty tren in the 
| drinking water is requisite. The food cf canaries is 
| canary seed and small brown rapeseed: ovcasionally a 
| lettuce leaf ; a alice of eweet apple in winter, and very 
| rarely bruised hempsecd. Sugar and bread are not 
| wholesome, 


Mars1z,— Proceed by sewing fiannel round a black 
| beer bottle, then attach one end of lace to the flannel 
| aud wind it round carefully ; when it is all on, cover 
| with another bit of flannel or muslin, also sowed in ite 
place, then rub gently with strong soapeuds ; if lace 

pot ot 





dirty, fill bottle with warm water and put on in 

} aude to boil a few minutes, next place under 

running tep to wash out the soap, wrap in.coarse towel 

j and set aside to dry leisurely, which may take severa) 

| days. Another way is to make strong starch, melting s 

bit of white wax and sugar in it, dip the bottle-into 

that two or three times, rquecze cut. surplus starch, 

dip bottle in cold water, take off top flannel, fill with 

hot water, and set aside to dry ; when process is nearly 
| complete, pick out lace and lay in a cool place. 


| Sunssam.—After cutting the chicken open down the 
| back, pound the breast bones with a wooden mallet to 
flatten them a little. Lay the bird fn a shallow bohing 
tin with some slices of salt pork, and place the pan in 
hot oven. Pour a little salted water tnto the pan and 
frequently baste the chicken with it while it is in the 
oven. Let it remain until about ba!f cooked, then 
} take it from the pan and place it u a broiler over o 
| clear fire. Broil the under side of t chicken, and then 
| tura it and cook the skin side to delicate brown. 

en cooked place it upon a heated platter, — 


Wh 
oo | it with salt and pepper and pour some melted butter 
op 
in 


over it. Scatter ped parsley over the whole. A 
chicken cooked this manner has all the delicate 
| favour cf brofling, and will he more theroughly anc 
evenly cooked. 





Tur Lorpow ReapER can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Eightpence. The subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Part, is 

Shillings and High post-tree. 


Aut Bacx Noumeers, Parts and Voutvmes are ip 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 413, is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol, LXIX., bound in 
cloth, 4s, 6d, 


Taz INDEX ro Vor. LXIX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


Aut Lerrers To pt AppRessep TO THe Eprron 
wo. Lonpos Reaves, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


a*e We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 











A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL EXION 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES - 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 









PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 
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find it does double the 


8, Less Labour, 
} Greater Comfort. 


PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 





MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 


OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 





Put Aside Your Own Ideas 


about washing clothes, and try the SUNLIGHT way;; it is ‘a 
: easy, clean and economical. (a3) 
tee day go by without trying SUNLIGHT SOAP. You will { | 












Don’t let another washing 


work in half the time. 
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FORWION'S: wht 








oe Boethams 





ia ib lveerine 
FOR Teumber. | 


7 y |) KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH | 
AY AT ALL SEASONS. 


It entirely Removes and Prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 
ETO., AND 
A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION [S$ ENSURED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,.” the ONLY GENUINE. 


‘In Bottles is. & 2s. 64., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 











M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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